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The United States and Cuba 


JEFFERSON CAFFERY 


stone of American foreign policy: “I would dedicate this 
nation to the policy of the good neighbor—the neighbor 
who resolutely respects himself and, because he does so, 
respects the rights of others.” The first practical application 
of this policy arose in the case of Cuba, one of our nearest 
neighbors, both as regards physical proximity and sentiment. 


|: his inaugural address, the President enunciated the key- 


I 


The winter of 1933 found Cuba in the grip of a political 
dictatorship, and in the throes of economic prostration. Gen- 
eral Machado, elected by popular vote in 1924, had obtained 
his reelection in 1928. In so doing, he had repudiated his own 
declarations against reelection as savoring of dictatorship, had 
influenced a constitutional assembly to prolong his own term 
of office and those of other elected officers longer than pre- 
viously provided for, and had secured by questionable means 
the support of the majority of the three organized parties. 
From this time on, dissatisfaction with his regime was gradu- 
ally cumulative. Political agitation gave way to armed revo- 
lution in August, 1931, and when that failed, to terrorism and 
assassination. ~The Government resorted to extreme measures 
to halt these activities. Constitutional guarantees were sus- 
pended, martial law decreed, the schools and university closed, 
members of the opposition seized and sometimes shot “while 


- 
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trying to escape” (under the notorious Ley de Fuga) ; in fact, 
persecution was inflicted upon many who dared to oppose the 
Government by word or act. 

The political dissatisfaction arose partly from widespread 
economic discontent. The year of General Machado’s first 
inauguration, 1925, happened to coincide with the beginning 
of the decline in the sugar industry. Beet sugar production 
in Europe, drastically cut during the World War, regained 
its pre-war status. At the same time cane production through- 
out the world was increasing. Single-handed, Cuba entered 
upon a series of schemes to restrict production and raise prices 
to remunerative levels; the only effect was to open new markets 
to Cuba’s competitors. Since the economy of Cuba is built 
primarily around the export of sugar and sugar products, 
trade and industry were directly curtailed by the depression 
in sugar. Economic life throughout the Island languished. 
These disastrous economic conditions increasingly affected all 
classes. 

The studiously careful policy of the Administration of 
President Hoover of taking no action that might be challenged 
as intermeddling in Cuba was widely misconstrued as appro- 
bation of the Machado regime. 

The Administration of President Roosevelt viewed the dis- 
tressing state of affairs in Cuba with great concern. Never- 
theless, the President did not desire, consistent with the policy 
of the good neighbor, formally to intervene under the Platt 
Amendment, which was also embodied in treaty between the 
United States and Cuba. He did believe, however, that the 
situation was so serious as to demand that the American Gov- 
ernment lend its friendly offices. The President hoped in this 
way to make it possible to terminate a situation which ap- 
peared likely to lead in the near or remote future to open 
violence on a large scale. 

This view was presented to President Machado and the 
leaders of the opposition in Cuba, by the new American Am- 
bassador, Sumner Welles. Upon both sides indicating their 
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wish to utilize Mr. Welles’ good offices, he held a series of 
highly effective conferences with both Government and oppo- 
sition representatives at which substantial progress was made 
toward reaching a solution. Quicker action was desired, how- 
ever, in certain sectors. A general strike precipitated the 
political eruption. The Army revolted, General Machado 
Hed, and the reins of government passed to Dr. Carlos Manuel 
de Cespedes. 

Although the Cespedes Government, which was composed 
of a coalition of all the groups in opposition to President 
Machado, endeavored as rapidly as possible to correct the 
political abuses of the Machado regime and to lay the ground- 
work for economic recovery, it could not bring about a new 
era overnight and was overthrown within three weeks by a 
coup d'état. 

The new regime, after a brief period of government by 
commission, was presided over by Dr. Grau San Martin. To 
the American Government it appeared that this regime was 
supported by only a handful of students, some miscellaneous 
partisans scattered over the Island, and the Army, but that the 
opposition to it, composed of every organized political group, 
as well as various and sundry existing economic organizations, 
was legion. Under these circumstances the United States 
stated that it would welcome any provisional government of 
Cuba which enjoyed the support of the Cuban people as a 
whole, and discharged adequately the functions of govern- 
ment. Although this position was either misunderstood or 
misconstrued by some Cubans, its basic fairness and justice 
was recognized by the other governments of this hemisphere, 
none of which recognized the Grau regime with the exception 
of Mexico which is bound by the Estrada Doctrine.’ 

The Grau regime in its final days was deserted by even the 
Student Directorate, its most active supporter in the early days 





1This Doctrine provides for the continuance of diplomatic relations with any 
government that happens to be in power, unless relations are broken off by with- 


drawal of diplomatic representatives. 
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of the regime. At this juncture, Dr. Grau resigned, and after 
a two-day interregnum government a coalition, headed by 
Colonel Carlos Mendieta, came to power. A patriot, a vet- 
eran of the War of Independence, and a man of unimpeach- 
able honesty and integrity, Colonel Mendieta rallied around 
him the leaders of all-important political sectors, who agreed 
temporarily to bury their differences. Colonel Batista, who 
since September 4 had built up the morale and efficiency of 
his forces until they had become the sole bulwark against im- 
pending chaos in Dr. Grau’s final days, pledged the support of 
the Army, and took immediate steps to restore the country to a 
state of peace and order. Today, thanks to Batista’s tact, calm 
common sense and moderation, the Army is regarded—except 
by a small group of political agitators, terrorists and would-be 
trouble makers—as the guarantee of tranquillity, protection of 
property, and employment for the workingman. 





II 


To the United States the Government of Colonel Mendieta 
seemed clearly to fulfil its criteria of recognition, and accord- 
ingly, after consultation with the diplomatic representatives in 
Washington of the other Latin-American countries, recogni- 
tion was formally extended on January 23, 1934. This recog- 
nition was promptly followed by that of other nations. 

With the assumption of power by Colonel Mendieta there 
came to an end a phase of Cuban political development. For 
several years the Cuban people had suffered under a dictator- 
ship. The departure of General Machado was a signal for 
the release of emotions of every description; joy at the aboli- 
tion of the regime; hate that took the form of ruthless man- 
hunts; and grim vengeance that wreaked itself upon the homes 
of former cabinet members. These were largely temporary 
manifestations,‘ however. Forces of a more permanent and 
significant nature were released. There was a firm conviction 
on the part of many Cubans that something must be wrong 
with the organization of society that could permit the existence 
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and abuses of the previous regimes. As to how this society 
should be reorganized, as to what the structure of government 
should be, and what economic reforms should be instituted, 
there existed and still exists every shade of opinion. The road 
to reconstruction is not an easy one, nor a short one. That 
progress may be slow should surprise no one except those 
naive persons who expected that the disappearance of General 
Machado would automatically bring about a utopia. Already 
measurable progress has been made, and a milestone will be 
passed upon the holding of elections for an assembly to redraft 
the constitution. 

For some phases of the task of reconstruction the coopera- 
tion of the United States was necessary and was sought. Not 
only was this cooperation willingly granted, but the United 
States also moved quickly and effectively on its own account 
to render assistance to Cuba. These measures of cooperation 
and assistance took widely different forms. 

(1) The Federal Alcohol Control Administration estab- 
lished to regulate the importation, manufacture, and sale of 
alcoholic beverages of all kinds, issued an order on January 
12, 1934, that no more beverages would be permitted entry 
from abroad in the absence of agreement between the export- 
ing country and the United States. 

In conformity with this order, an agreement was reached, 
early in February, 1934, between Cuba and the United States, 
by which Cuban alcoholic beverages were given practically 
unlimited entry to the United States during the next three 
months. This agreement enabled Cuba to ship large quan- 
tities of beverages, particularly of rum, to the United States 
at a time when competition from other countries, owing to 
their failure to reach agreements, was at a low ebb. 

(2) Upon assuming office, the Mendieta Government 
encountered a desperate financial situation. The business stag- 
nation during the Grau regime had resulted in smaller im- 
ports, and thus less customs revenues, which normally account 
for about one-half of the Government’s total income. For 
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political reasons taxpayers had been withholding remittances. 
The Government needed funds urgently for relief, for public 
works, for current running expenses, and for the payment of 
long overdue salaries. 

In an effort to relieve the plight of the Cuban Government, 
the Second Export-Import Bank was organized by our Gov- 
ernment, and its facilities placed at the disposal of the Cuban 
Government. By the terms of a contract signed in March, 
1934, the Bank loaned at short term $3,588,568 to the Cuban 
Government, which was used to purchase silver sufficient to 
coin 10,000,000 Cuban silver pesos. At the request of the 
Cuban Government, the United States Mint at Philadelphia 
executed the coinage, and the coins were turned over in lots 
during the summer of 1934. The seigniorage profit of ap- 
proximately $6,000,000, which accrued to the Cuban Govern- 
ment from this operation, was used to meet vital expenses. | 
The loan from the Second Export-Import Bank was repaid, 
in strict accord with the contract, the final payment being made 
on September 24, 1934. 

(3) Helpful though these measures may have been, they 
can only be considered as minor in comparison to the benefit 
to Cuba of the sugar legislation enacted by the American 
Congress. On February 8, 1934, President Roosevelt in a 
message to Congress, after calling attention to the prejudicial 
price and marketing situation, recommended the passage of 
legislation to stabilize conditions by limiting the amount of 
sugar to be permitted entry to the market to that of actual 
consumption requirements. He suggested that this end could 
be attained by establishing supply quotas of definite limitation 
for the various producing areas. The President indicated his 
belief that this proposal would “contribute to the economic 
rehabilitation of Cuba,” and revive Cuba as a market for 
American goods. 

In due course, Congress passed the necessary legislation, 
known as the Costigan-Jones Amendment, and quotas were 
established for all the principal supply areas. Cuba was 
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allotted a quota of 1,902,000 short tons, which, although based 
upon an average of the three years of lowest sales in the United 
States during the 1925-1933 base period provided in the law is 
nevertheless higher than Cuban sales in either 1932 or 1933. 
Moreover, at the time the quotas were established, the Presi- 
dent acting on the basis of data submitted by the Tariff Com- 
mission reduced the duties on sugar; that on Cuban sugar 
being cut from 2 to 1.50 cents per pound. 

It is unquestionable that the Costigan-Jones legislation pre- 
vented the sugar industry in Cuba, the backbone of the 
Island’s economy, from collapse, which would have been at- 
tended by social upheaval, by misery throughout the Island, 
and by a permanently reduced standard of living. By 1933, 
Cuban sugar supplied less than 26 per cent of the American 
market, whereas, a few years previously, it furnished over 50 
per cent: the insular areas were rapidly increasing their pro- 
_ duction at the expense of Cuba. Had this development con- 
tinued unchecked, the market for Cuban sugar in the United 
States would have vanished in a very few years. 


III 


(4) The Costigan-Jones legislation was also a step in the 
direction of removal of trade barriers in order to permit a 
freer movement of goods. It affected only one product, how- 
ever, and even in that respect a considerable trade barrier still 
remained. There were still barriers to many other Cuban 
products that found a market in the United States, and as yet 
no action had been taken by Cuba to reduce the tariffs, internal 
taxes and other impediments to the entry of American goods 
into Cuba. 

The enormous task of adjusting these barriers was, after 
months of intensive study and negotiation, accomplished by 
the Trade Agreement, signed August 24, 1934. In return for 
literally hundreds of concessions accorded by Cuba to Amer- 
ican exports, the United States made four principal groups of 
concessions to Cuba. In the first place, the duty on Cuban 
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raw sugar was further reduced from 1.50 cents to .90 cents per 
pound. Thus within the short space of four months, the tariff 
on Cuban sugar had been cut by 1.10 cents per pound. This 
concession has already had a stimulating effect in Cuba, not 
only upon agriculture but also upon the entire economic life 
of the country. Secondly, the duty on rum was very substan- 
tially reduced. Thirdly, drastic reductions were made in the 
duties on cigar tobacco and tobacco. (At the same time, inas- 
much as domestic producers had curtailed their crops in com- 
pliance with the Administration’s policy of curtailing ex- 
cessive production, a quota was established limiting the 
amount of Cuban tobacco to be admitted in any one year.) 
Finally, the duties on fresh fruits and vegetables were reduced 
during the months of least American domestic production. 
During the months when the market is supplied by home pro- 
duction, the former duties remain in force. 

The effects of the Agreement in Cuba, which in every sense 
have measured up to expectations, have been felt not only by 
the producers of the export crops, but through them by all 
persons who supply services of one type or another. Improved 
conditions may be forcefully illustrated by the fact that on the 
Saturday before Christmas more electricity was consumed in 
Havana than at any time since 1928. Wages have increased 
materially: the minimum of eighty cents per day for unskilled 
labor in the sugar fields and one dollar per day in the mills, 
established by the Government, compares favorably with the 
ten or twenty cents per day in the fields and thirty or forty- 
five cents in the mills earned in 1933. There is greater employ- 
ment, and, for the first time in years, sugar workers have been 
able to purchase long-needed articles of clothing and other 
necessities of life, with resultant benefit in turn to Havana 
wholesalers and their employes. 



































IV 


It is not the purpose of this article to consider in detail the 
benefits accruing to the United States as a result of its policy 
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and, in particular, of the Trade Agreement. It is obvious and 
axiomatic that a peaceful and prosperous Cuba, lying, as it 
does, so near our shores and bound to us so closely by economic 
ties, brings corresponding advantages to the United States. 
The fact should not be lost sight of, however, that President 
Roosevelt considered that cooperation between the two 
countries should be mutual. The Trade Agreement was de- 
signed, therefore, to bring equally tangible benefits to Amer- 
ican agriculture and industry and to serve as an important 
foundation stone for Secretary Hull’s determined general 
policy of breaking down the artificial barriers to international 
trade which grew to such proportions during the depression 
years. That these benefits have been very real may be gathered 
from a glance at recent statistics of imports into Cuba from 
the United States during the four months from September to 
December in which the Trade Agreement has been in effect. 
Imports into Cuba from the United States for the last four 
months of 1933 totaled $7,707,405. For the equivalent period 
of 1934 they amounted to $17,171,189. While it is true that 
the disturbed political conditions prevailing in the former 
period had an adverse effect upon Cuban imports, it must be 
recognized that a large part of this startling improvement is 
directly attributable to the higher sugar prices prevailing in 
the United States, as a result of the Costigan-Jones legislation, 
and to the tariff concessions granted by Cuba in the Trade 
Agreement. (During the negotiations leading up to the Trade 
Agreement, it was realized on both sides that consideration 
must be given to Cuba’s financial difficulties and the danger of 
seriously impairing customs revenues must not be overlooked. 
It is interesting to note, therefore, that customs revenues have 
substantially increased both over last year and over budget 
estimates during the period in question.) 

These benefits to American agriculture and industry have 
been spread over a great many articles, rather than concen- 
trated on a few. Among the leading articles in the former 
category on which our exports to Cuba have shown material 
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increases as a result of tariff concessions, may be mentioned 
hog lard, potatoes, onions, salt pork, fresh and canned fruits, 
sardines and lumber. In hog lard, for instance, an outstanding 
case, 12,544,000 pounds were imported into Cuba during the 
final four months of 1934, thereby exceeding the | 1,027,987 
pounds imported during the entire year 1933. Potato imports 
from the United States for the four months totaled 14,076 
short tons, as against 4,978 in the four months period of 1933. 
Imports of American onions amounted to 14,076 short tons 
in the September-December period in 1934, in comparison 
with 4,978 in 1933. Among the leading articles of American 
industry directly and materially benefiting from Cuba’s Tariff 
concessions are the following: automobiles, tires, incandescent 
bulbs, radios, steel, glassware, paper and cardboard, paint, 
office equipment, cotton yarn, rayon yarn, cellophane, tooth- 
brushes and cigarettes. For example, for the four months 
period in 1933, American automobile and truck imports into 
Cuba totaled but 136. In 1934 they amounted to 835. Tires 
imported in the same period of 1933 totaled 12,123, whereas 
in 1934, such imports rose to 28,427. Radios show an even 
greater increase; those imported in 1933 amounted to 1,050, 
whereas in 1934 they totaled 12,175, about 99 per cent being of 
American manufacture. As to Cuban imports of merchant 
steel products, the percentage of the United States increased 
from forty-eight in 1933 to eighty-five in 1934 for the four 
months in question. Rayon dresses and piece goods shipped 
to Cuba in that period rose from about 100,000 square yards 
to 500,000 square yards. American shipping has likewise been 
aided through this increased trade. While figures concerning 
shipments from Pacific ports are unfortunately not available, 
vessels from Gulf and Atlantic ports brought to Havana 137,- 
801,996 kilos of cargo in the last four months of 1934, com- 
pared to 66,619,429 in the same months of the previous year. 
(For example, cargo from the port of New Orleans to Havana 
in the last two months of 1933 amounted to 11,310 short tons 
and in 1934 to 27,501 tons. This included 2,912,283 pounds 
of salt in 1933 as compared to 7,938,600 pounds in the 1934 
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period; and only 1,251 short tons of lumber in 1933 as com- 
pared to 9,121 short tons in November and December, | 934.) 


V 


(5) Besides these measures of economic cooperation, the 
United States gladly took a step of the most profound signi- 
ficance, namely, the signature of a new Treaty of Relations 
with Cuba, that abolished the special rights and privileges 
known as the Platt Amendment, embodied in an earlier 
Treaty. The most salient feature of the Platt Amendment 
was the right of the United States to intervene in Cuba for 
the “preservation of Cuban independence” and for ‘“‘the main- 
tenance of a government adequate for the protection of life, 
property and individual liberty.” This right was exercised on 
occasion to determine and control the destiny of Cuba. It 
amounted to a veto over the actions of the Cuban Government, 
and as such was a severe restriction upon the sovereignty of 
the Cuban people. This right of intervention not only was 
bitterly opposed by the masses of the Cuban people, who 
during the Machado regime considered it as somehow respon- 
sible for the course of events, but also aroused hostility and 
resentment throughout Latin-America. 

By the Treaty of Relations, signed May 29, 1934, the right 
of intervention and other restrictions relating to public indebt- 
edness, sanitation, etc., were removed. Thereafter, in Cuba, the 
new Treaty was greeted by two national holidays and through- 
out Latin-America, the abolition of the Platt Amendment met 
with immediate acclaim. Once again, it was realized, the 
policy of the “good neighbor” had been translated into 


actuality. 








Leibniz and the Polemics 


of Reunion 
J. H. CREHAN, S.J., Ph.D 







N the days before the great war there was a plan to make 
a full and perfect edition of the works of that great inter- 
nationalist Leibniz, which was to have the support of 

many scholars, chiefly German and French. The animosities 

of wartime put an end to all that, and it was only some years 
after the war that the Prussian Academy was able to give to 

the world the first results of its single-handed labors. In 1923 

there appeared a volume of political and historical letters, and 

in 1926, a volume entitled “Philosophischer Briefwechsel.” 

The letters in the first volume cover the period from the end: 

of adolescence to his thirtieth year, which was the year 1676, 

while the philosophical correspondence takes us down to the 

year 1686, when Leibniz was forty. As the only means, before 
this new edition, of studying the mind of Leibniz in the inti- 
macy of his private letters was to use the incomplete though 
extensive collection of them made by Foucher de Careil, 
beginning in 1856, and as the editors of the new Prussian 

Academy edition remark that fully two-thirds of the letters 

and memoranda they are publishing have not appeared in 

print before, it may be surmised that there may be occasion to 

revise a few judgments on the mind and purposes of Leibniz. 



























I 


It is particularly unfortunate that there have been attempts 
recently to appreciate the position of Leibniz which have been 
carried on in what would seem to be complete ignorance of 
the improved state of our knowledge of the man and of the 
likelihood of still further improvements in that knowledge in 
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the near future.’ It will be seen that one writer, Mr. Sparrow 
Simpson, has settled on one aspect of the philosopher’s mind, 
and, though the present writer intends to study the same sub- 
ject, it is not principally his work that will come under review, 
but much rather the wealth of new material. 

It might be thought, however, that new letters dealing with 
philosophy, politics and history would have little to tell us of 
the private religious convictions of a man or of his attempts 
to influence others in their beliefs, but in fact the epithet “his- 
torical” used by the editors in the title of the first volume is to 
be understood of the history of Leibniz himself, and there are 
also many places where a philosophical letter leads its writer 
to discuss matters of religion. It is true that the new edition 
covers as yet only the earliest years of Leibniz’ life, but that is 
no obstacle to the study of the development of his religious 
opinions in early life until he had reached the age of thirty 
or more. One is entitled to wonder how many, or rather how 
few, change such opinions after the age of thirty, and how 
much smaller the number becomes when the age limit is raised 
to forty. 

Mr. Sparrow Simpson tells us that:’ 


Leibniz held that both Catholic and Protestant beliefs should be combined 
in such a way that it could not be ascertained to which side of the controversy 
the writer belonged. Disputed points should be condensed as much as 
possible. Both sides should be treated in a conciliatory spirit with a view to 
promoting reunion. The work [he refers here to the work of Leibniz called 
“Systema Theologicum’’] was expressly not intended to reveal the convic- 
tions of its author. It was enterprising, tentative, and quite impersonal. It 
was apparently composed largely in reaction from the uncompromising defini- 
tions of Bossuet. It has completely mystified many of its modern readers. 


The “Systema Theologicum” was a treatise by Leibniz on 
the outstanding matters of religious controversy in his time, 
which was published long after his death by a Catholic Pro- 





1Leibniz, G. W., Samtliche Schriften und Briefe (Darmstadt, 1923—). 
2Sparrow Simpson, W. J., article in Church Quarterly Review (London), April, 1933. 
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fessor of Theology in the nineteenth century, when the “ac- 
cidie” of the. Age of Reason and the Napoleonic battle-smoke 
had both gone out of Europe. Evidence concerning the date of 
its composition will be brought forward in the course of this 
article, and some attempt will be made to decide then the 
possible bearings it had on the mind of Leibniz, and on his 
reunion efforts, but before this can be attempted, a distinction 
must be drawn between those two spheres of private opinion 
and public policy, that they may be viewed separately before 
they are brought into contrast. 


I] 


Leibniz made a declaration of his personal attitude to 
religious questions, and to the Catholic Church in particular, 
in replying to a friend, the Landgraf Ernst von Hessen- 
Rheinfels. The Landgraf was a recent convert to Catholicism 
in 1684 (when Leibniz was 38) and was anxious to lead others 
to do what he had done. He wrote a strongly worded and 
even importunate letter to Leibniz, and received in answer 
the following statement of opinion:* 

I hold-that one may be in the internal communion of the Church without 
being in the external, as for instance when one is unjustly excommunicated 
through the error or malice of a judge. . . . I defend this that he who wishes 
to be a member through the internal communion should make every possible 
effort also to be in the external communion of the Church which is visible and 
knowable through the continual succession of its hierarchy, such as I believe 
to be the Church which is called Roman. 


Thus Leibniz says in effect that he believes the Catholic 





SLeibniz, Philosophischer Briefwechsel, I, p. 537-8: “Je tiens qu’on peut estre dans la 
communion intérieure de l’église Catholique sans l'estre dans l’extérieure, comme par 
exemple lors qu’on est excommunié injustement par l’erreur ou par la malice du 
juge.... Je soustiens que celuy qui veut estre un membre de lVéglise par cette com- 
munion intérieure, doit faire tous les efforts possibles pour estre aussi dans la com- 
munion extérieure de lVéglise Catholique visible ct reconnaissable par la succession 
continuelle de son Hierarchie, telle que je crois estre ce qu’on appelle la Romaine.” 
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Church to consist of soul and body and holds that membership 
of both is the essential of a man’s duty. There is no possible 
doubt of the purport of his words; he is not stating a case for 
the intellectual stimulation of a reunion society, but fighting 
the battle of his own soul, for he adds immediately an implor- 
ing request that his confidences be kept secret, as he would not 
do if he were merely striking a pose. He goes on to state what 
his difficulties were, in no doubtful manner :* 


The visible Catholic Church is infallible in all those points of faith which 
are necessary for salvation, through the special assistance of the Holy Ghost. 
. . . It can happen that even in a Church which is infallible in the articles 
of the faith, some other errors or abuses may slip into minds; in exacting 
the consent of those who would wish to be its members, and who believe that 
they have proof of the opposite, one places them in the impossibility of being in 
the external communion no matter how sincere they wish to be. 


Now in his own case, he goes on to say, he has certain 
philosophical opinions which he believes to have demon- 
strated, and which are not against Scripture nor Tradition 
nor any Council of the Church. What he says here must not 
be allowed to distract attention from what he has implied. It 
is easy and, no doubt, interesting to begin an inquiry into these 
“philosophical opinions,” but it is more close to our present 
purpose to notice that Leibniz has no difficulty in accepting 
an infallible Church, nor in bowing to the authority of its 
Councils, even that of Trent. The complete absence at this 
point of his letter of any limitation of the number of such 
Councils or qualification of their character makes it impos- 
sible to think that he wished to exclude Trent from the class 
of Ecumenical Councils. Given the controversies of the time, 
the argument from silence is here but reasonable. 





‘Ibid.: “L’église Catholique visible est infallible dans tous les points de créance qui 
sont nécessaires au salut, par une assistance spéciale du S. Esprit... . Il peut arriver 
que dans Véglise quoyque infallible dans les articles de la foy, qui sont nécessaires 
au salut, quelques autres erreurs ou abus se glissent dans les esprits, et en exigeant 
le consentement de ceux qui souhaiteront estre ses membres, et qui croyent avoir 
démonstration du contraire, on les met dans Vimpossibilité d’estre dans la communion 
extérieure, tant qu’ils veuillent estre sincéres.” 
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The course that seemed open to Leibniz as a man of honor, 
when he realized that his philosophical opinions, fundamental 
to his way of thinking and yet not heretical in any particular, 
might meet with opposition, was to remain outside the 
Church. In support of this attitude he quoted the saying: 
“Turpius eticitur quam non recipitur hospes.’”” Without dis- 
cussing the soundness or otherwise of this as a maxim of 
conduct, we may notice that though this was the mind of the 
man in January, 1684, in March of the same year he has had 
a new idea:* 


I wish sometime to propose a piece of writing on certain controverted 
points between Catholics and Protestants; if it is approved by moderate and 
judicious persons, it will give me great pleasure, but it is in no wise necessary 
that it be known that the author is not of the Roman communion. That 
single precaution makes the best things suspect. 


Thus in writing to the same correspondent, within a short 
time of his moving the first project of conversion, Leibniz is 
able to say that, in effect, he has passed beyond the attitude of 
Passive resistance to the claims of the Church, and advances 
now a scheme whereby he might sound Catholic opinion about 
his philosophical novelties without involving himself in any 
controversy or in any personal action that might leave him in 
a false position. It seems only reasonable to conclude that his 
adherence to the maxim, “Better stay out... ,” was but 
transient. 

The letters just now quoted come from near the end of the 
volume, and in the remaining letters there is no apparent 
sign of a further definition of his attitude. It is disappointing 
to have to give up the search into the states of mind of so 





5This might be rendered: “Better stay out than be thrown out.” 

8Ibid., p. 539: “Je veux dresser un jour quelque écrit sur quelque points de controverse 
entre les Catholiques et les Protestans, et sil est approuvé par des personnes 
judicieuses et moderées, je recevray beaucoup de joye, mais il ne faut pas qu’on sache 
en aucune facon que lauteur n'est pas dans la communion Romaine. Cette seule 


” 


prévention rend les meilleures choses suspects... 
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original a genius at precisely this point, but the attempt to 
complete the study with the aid of the old edition of the works, 
e. g., by using the letters to Father Des Bosses, S.J., would 
be premature, as there may be so many details at present lying 
unknown in the library at Hanover, or even in the Prussian 
Academy, that would give us the possibility of following the 
continuity of mental and spiritual development, which is as 
yet denied to us. An interim judgment, for what that may be 
worth, must be then that Leibniz showed considerable anxiety 
in middle life about his religious position, and that this 
anxiety led him to seek for a way of reconciliation with the 
Catholic Church that left him with intellectual freedom to 
hold and develop his own philosophical convictions. The 
attitude is perhaps common enough, but what is here peculiar 
is what may be called the behavior attaching to such an atti- 
tude. To project a work that should seem to come from a 
Catholic author and thus to give one’s views a period of 
probation before acknowledging them as one’s own, all this 
was novel in the religious world of the seventeenth century. 
It might here be suggested that the “kite-flying” planned 
by Leibniz actually took place when he wrote the “Systema,” 
but this question must be deferred until the other view, that of 
Mr. Sparrow Simpson, has been considered, and with it the 
whole matter of reunion and Leibniz’ attitude to it. Reunion 
projects may be said to be almost as old as the Reformation 
itself, the work as it were of some second nature striving to 
heal the broken body of Christendom, and a famous example 
of sixteenth-century methods can now be studied in Mr. 
Evennett’s valuable work on the Cardinal of Lorraine, where 
the assembly of Poissy is treated at some length.’ The failure 
of such attempts and the adoption of the inevitable alternative, 
conversion by physical force, in so many parts of Europe, 
made good men sad. To the men of the seventeenth century 


"Evennett, H. O., The Cardinal of Lorraine (Cambridge, 1930), pp. 282-393. 
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it seemed that, since kings were unwilling to leave to theo- 
logians and other “professionals” the settlement of religious 
disputes (as had been the plan at Poissy), the kings themselves 
must be enticed to confer and to debate upon the subject, for 
it would be the very negation of reason to settle an argument 
in such high matters by an appeal to force. Hence, the appear- 
ance of monarchs with theological leanings, and of the man 
of religion as diplomat. Weariness with the wars of religion, 
as well as the feeling of insecurity in matters of doctrine, must 
have been the cause of many a project of reunion in the years 
of Leibniz’ youth. It is as the heir to one of these that we 
find him first showing interest in religion, though of his 
interest in philosophy, and in Scholasticism in particular, we 
have more than one testimony.” 


III 


The first reunion scheme in which Leibniz became involved 
is disclosed to us in a letter which he wrote in April, 1675, to 
Herzog Johann Friedrich of Hanover. He writes to satisfy 
the wishes of a dead friend, who had entrusted him with a 
secret plan, which was to be communicated to Johann Fried- 
rich. This friend was von Boineburg, counselor to the 
Elector of Mainz and Leibniz’ patron, who had died in 1672. 
The Elector of Mainz had heard the proposal, and von Boine- 


8Leibniz in several places bears witness to the scholastic leanings of his earlier years. 
Thus he says (Phil. Brief., I, p. 401; and cf. p. 512): “I had written of my belief 
that in the scholastics there were many excellent metaphysical demonstrations, ones 
worthy to be cleared of their barbarous language and confusion. And I could not 
have written this, unless I wished it believed that I had read them. In fact, I did 
read them, and somewhat more immoderately and avidly than my own preceptors 
approved ... nor did I ever after repent that I had tasted of these studies.” 

“Scripseram me credere in illis (scholasticis] extare multas praeclaras demonstra- 
tiones metaphysicas, dignas quae a barbarie et confusione purgarentur. Nec poteram 
hoc dicere nisi credi vellem legisse. Et legi vero, immoderatius etiam et cupidius 
quam praeceptores mei probabant ... nec postea unguam haec studia degustasse 
poenituit.” 
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burg intended to ask the opinion of Johann Friedrich, but 
died suddenly. Thus three years later Leibniz began to carry 
through the task. The plan he declares to be “st important a 
nostre patrie, si faisable, et si de saison” that he feels obliged 
to bring it forward.” At the same time he refrains very 
cautiously from giving the least hint as to its nature, and 
Johann Friedrich in reply has to ask him what it is. The next 
year, 1676, Leibniz returned from Paris, where he had been 
staying since the death of his patron, and went to Hanover. 
This probably explains why no mention of the plan seems to 
occur in the correspondence until the year 1679, when he is 
away from Hanover and writes to his new patron, speaking of 
conversations he had once had with von Boineburg (who was 
a Catholic), that it was” 


found out that the entire Council of Trent could be approved of without 
any difficulty, except in three or four places where it seems to me that in 
order to avoid opinions which contain contradictions, it would be necessary 
for him [von Boineburg] to give an interpretation, not contrary to the words 
nor to the sentiments of the Catholic Church, but far enough away from the 
opinions common among certain scholastic theologians, and especially monks. 


There seems then little doubt that this “reunion on the basis 
of Trent” was the proposal first put forward by von Boineburg 
to the Elector and to Leibniz, and by the latter passed on to 
the ruler of Hanover. It was certainly of great importance 
for Germany politically, since a country full of religious 
differences is a political monstrosity also (as the Germans are 
learning in more recent times). To keep to what is strictly 
contemporary, one might point out that there is evidence to 
show that French policy at the time was opposed to a religious 





9Polit. und Hist. Brief., 1, n. 331 & 333. 

Phil. Brief., 1, p. 488: “ .. . ow il s’est trouvé enfin que le concile de Trente tout 
entier se pouvait approuver sans difficulté, excepté trois ou quatre endroits ow il me 
semblait que pour éviter des opinions qui enveloppent contradiction, il luy falloit 
nécessairement donner une interprétation non pas contraire aux paroles, ny au sentiment 
de Véglise Catholique, comme je croy, mais assés éloignée des opinions vulgaires de 
quelques theologiens scolastiques, et surtout des moines.” 
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reunion in Germany lest it should promote a political move- 
ment of union also.” 

The number of conversions among Adelsleute (noble folk) 
in these times in Germany had led the Nuncio at Cologne to 
make a foundation for the support of noblemen impoverished 
by their conversion, and later there was a similar institution in 
Rome.” In the childhood of Leibniz there had been a great 
strife over the election of the Emperor, many trying to secure 
the election of a Protestant; the King of Sweden, Cromwell 
and Mazarin being among them. Thus it is patent that the 
religion of a German princelet was of considerable import 
to politics. Now all this would go to show that Leibniz was 
engaged in these schemes as a politician, and that his personal 
religion was not at all involved in the affair, as Mr. Jordan’s 
book on Leibniz and Reunion implies, and as Mr. Sparrow 
Simpson supposes. Evidence pointing in the same direction 
might be drawn from his own estimate of his character in 
early life. He says:* 

I have had letters from Vienna, Stockholm, Copenhagen, Hanover, Dres- 
den and elsewhere, with very advantageous offers, if I wished to remain fixed. 


But I thought that I was not too old yet to renounce all liberty; and I did 
not wish te be engaged in services which would demand a continual residence. 






















IV 


This was written in his thirtieth year and it shows the 
picture of a man whose like would not be met in these days 
of strong national sentiment, the “diplomat of Fortune,” who, 
even as the mercenary soldier, would hire himself to the ) 
highest bidder for services in diplomacy, or at least who | 





















11Pastor, Geschichte der Papste, X1V, 1003-1014. 

12Td, ibid, XIV, pp. 403, 638. 

Leibniz, Polit. und Hist. Brief., 1, p. 476: “J’ay eu des lettres de Vienne, de 
Stockholme, de Koppenhaguen, de Hannover, de Dresde, et d’ailleurs, avec des offres 
tres avantageux, si javais voulu me fixer. Mais j’ay cru de mn’estre pas encore trop 
agé, pour renoncer desir a toute la liberté; et je n’ay pas voulu m’engager dans des 
services qui demandent une résidence continuelle.” 
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gloried in feeling that he could so offer himself. Further 
examples of the versatility of Leibniz may be found in his 
plan for the invasion of Egypt, offered to the French and said 
to have been used by Napoleon later, and his universal 
language, which he offered to the Jesuits at Rome for the use 
of their missionaries in the East. A man of this type could 
easily turn his hand to a reunion project, one would think, and 
remain detached. 

Unfortunately for all such readings of Leibniz’ character 
as a clever but shallow adventurer, in the very same letter 
where we first hear of his being involved in the reunion plans 
of von Boineburg, we are told also that he was himself 
personally interested in their success, and that most vitally. 
He says: 

I would have no difficulty in making a declaration and avowing this 
publicly, if there could be obtained for me a declaration at Rome saying that 


these interpretations which seem to me to be true, are at least tolerable and 
have nothing heretical or contrary to the faith in them. 


In trying, therefore, to harmonize the private convictions 
and the public acts of Leibniz, we must start from the suppo- 
sition that they are capable of such harmony, and any surmise 
that he was “disinterested” must yield before this evidence 
that in the reunion schemes he was personally interested, even 
in the year 1679, five years before he is approached by the 
Landgraf Ernst. 

The chief matter in the harmonizing of the two aspects of 
Leibniz’ life is that of the “Systema Theologicum.” The 
first germ of the idea seems to occur in an early letter dated 
1671:° “Ich posstbilitatem mysteriorum Eucharistiae wie 
ste in concilio Tridentino erclaret werden, salva philosophia 
emendata, zu demonstriren mir getraue.” This strange mix- 





14Phil, Brief., 1, p. 202: “Je ne feray point de difficulté de me rendre, et d’avouer 
cecy publiquement, si on me pouvait obtenir une déclaration a Rome disant que ces 
interprétations, qui me paroissent les vrayes, sont au moins tolerables et n’ont rien 
d’hérétique ny de contraire a la foy.” Cf. note 4 above. 
15PhAil. Brief., I, p. 163. 
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ture of Latin and German, which reads like some fragment of 
a school disputation, where the disputant has become excited, 
is nonetheless of great importance. For Leibniz to say “I 
trust to be able to show the possibility of the mysteries of the 
Eucharist, according to the definitions of the Council of Trent, 
without damage to the new philosophy,” was as much as to 
indicate that he wished to reconcile a religious faith that was 
as Catholic as the Council of Trent with a philosophical out- 
look that embraced either Cartesianism or else his own 
personal reactions from that system. The historians of 
philosophy have remarked that Leibniz very early in his 
intellectual life broke away from the prevailing fashion of 
Cartesianism, and his early letters show as much; thus it is 
probable that here he is referring to his own embryonic 
system when he uses the phrase “philosophia emendata.”” 


V 


In the next year, 1672, Leibniz moved to Paris on the death 
of his patron, and spent four years there, during which time 
he came into the orbit of Arnaud, though no one has detected 
in him a consequent leaning to Jansenism. Perhaps it was 
too nearly in the direct line of descent from Cartesianism to 
appeal to him. He was in Hanover for many years after this, 
being librarian to the Herzog Johann Friedrich, and it is 
during this time, as shown above, that his religious concern 
deepens. The letter of. March, 1684, cited above, refers to a 
plan to write a work “sur quelques points de controverse...” 
Can this be identified with (a) the “Systema,” and (b) with 
the plan to produce a harmony of Trent and the new 
philosophy? Certainly the “Systema” must be dated to some 


16Tt is curious that we find Leibniz in this year 1671 in contact and in correspondence 
with a member of the Society of Jesus, Johann Gamans, whom he met at Aschaffen- 
burg, and who was also a friend of von Boineburg. This was his first contact with 
a Society, in which he was later to number many friends, of which we have record 
in the letters. 
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year after 1682, owing to a reference in it to Bossuet as Bishop 
of Meaux; and Mr. Sparrow Simpson is willing to take 1683- 
1684 as the date, without any recourse to this letter of March, 
1684. 

The other problem, of identifying the “Systema” and the 
harmony of Leibniz’ philosophy with Trent, can best be 
faced by a consideration of its contents. In the preface to his 
work, he says that he is anxious to lay aside all bias of party, 
and continues in this manner :” 


When, just as if I, a neophyte attached to no school, came from a new 
world, I had examined all controversies in matters of religion, I at length 
arrived at the following conclusions and thought it my duty, all things being 
weighed, to adopt them as being those which the holy Scriptures and pious 
antiquity as well as right reason and authentic history recommend to every 
unbiased man. 


Now one might say that this is the work of a diplomatist in 
search of a formula on which Catholic and Protestant could 
agree, and find here some ground for the title of modernist 
given to Leibniz by Maurice Blondel in his recent and other- 
wise appreciative study of Leibniz and the “Vinculum sub- 
stantiale.”” But there is evidence both internal and external 
to show the faultiness of such a judgment. Firstly, we have 
the verdict of one much nearer to the time than ourselves, a 
German scholar named Murr who in 1779 declared, after 
seeing the manuscript:” 

He defends therein the Catholic religion even on those points which have 
been most warmly discussed between Catholics and Protestants, with so much 


zeal that one could scarcely believe him to be the author, were not his 
handwriting known so perfectly by thousands of documents. 


On the side of internal proof one may cite a few crucial 
passages, which seem adequate to indicate the general trend of 
the views there defended :” 


17“Systema,” preface; accessible in Dublin Review, May, 1841, p. 405. 
18Td., ibid., p. 396-7. 
19Cf. note 17 above. 
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I hold for certain that the denial of the cup can afford no man a just cause 
for withdrawing from the Church. 
Protestants reject prayers for the dead as superfluous . . . , on the contrary 
it is a most ancient belief of the Church that we are to pray for the dead. 
Pious antiquity has declared with sufficient clearness that the bread is 
changed into the Body and the wine into the Blood of Christ. . . . 


Taking it then that the “Systema” is a personal effort, and 
represents convictions, it may still be to us a matter for doubt 
whether there is here the real “Tridentine” philosophy of the 
earlier plan. It is known to most that Trent did not suppose 
in its definitions an acceptance of the whole terminology and 
underlying ideas of Aristotle.” ‘That is just where Leibniz 
finds his opportunity. On his own showing, he must have 
believed that he could explain the traditional doctrine of the 
Eucharist in terms of his philosophy, as Descartes could not, 
and in so doing he would not be far from the inter-denomi- 


national disputes of the time, which tended to become, with ° 


the advance of rationalism, more philosophical; the cry being 
not that Descartes could not receive the Catholic Sacrament 
with proper dispositions, but that Catholics could not go on 
in their beliefs in the face of the manifest truth of the late M. 
Descartes’ conclusions. Thus it seems that Trent, the new 
philosophy, and the religious polemics of the time all meet in 
the “Systema.” 


VI 


One may finally attempt to catch some glimpse of the man 
who thus puzzles the historian of ideas. It may be but an 
imaginative reconstruction, yet one cannot help thinking of 
the rich young man who wanted to be perfect. Leibniz was, 
undoubtedly, of very great ability and he may have seen in his 
new philosophy, slowly taking shape in his mind, the 
animating breath that would quicken the dry bones of the 
reunion projects left to him by von Boineburg. If men had 
no need to take Aristotle, or rather Giles of Rome, Durandus, 





20The matter has been well treated recently by Evennett, op. cit., p. 324-5n. 
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and his more truculent henchmen, as sponsors on entering the 
Catholic Church, then there was every hope that some 
measure of reunion would be achieved, since men’s difficulties 
were in the end philosophical rather than religious. But with 
all this went a doubt: the ontological argument, that prefor- 
mation theory, all the other elements that were going to make 
up the later theory of monads, would not all these be viewed 
askance by the less enterprising among the Catholic theo- 
logians? It is the fear of every man of originality that he will 
be misunderstood. 

Thus we find Leibniz, mature in mind and nearing forty 
in age, hesitating on the threshold of the Catholic Church. It 
may be possible with the accession of further evidence to trace 
the connection between “Systema” and monadology, but there 
we must leave Leibniz for the present, knowing that this posi- 
tion of his does not add an especial aureole to the Catholic 
Faith, though it helps considerably to the understanding of 
one who was in many ways the last of the Schoolmen. 








The Poetry of Rabindranath 
Tagore, II 


JEROME D’Souza, S.]. 


narrative poems of Tagore. In this article we continue 
and complete our analysis. 

The dramatic work of Tagore, too, is considerable in 
volume, comprising more than twenty-five plays in prose 
and verse. Their great success and popularity are not 
always due to purely dramatic excellence. They are often 
loose in structure, meagre in action, overweighted with ab. 
stract, didactic elements. The character drawing, especially 
in the case of men, is weak and conventional. But Tagore is 
almost always successful in depicting women. He seems to 
have exceptional insight into their nature, their courage, 
endurance, tenderness. It is above all the profusion and 
charm of the accidental songs, the atmosphere of idyllic poetry 
in which they are suffused, the wonderful acting of Tagore 
himself, members of his family, and the Shantiniketan boys 
which have carried them through with triumphant success. 
Mr. Thompson describes Phalguni:' 


|: a former article we considered the lyrics, love and 


The play when it first appeared was acted by the Bolpur students and staff 
and the poet’s family. The result was a cast which no Theatre in Bengal 
could have commanded of actors who. were amateurs but consummate in their 
art. The poet had composed his own music and arranged the staging and 
had trained little boys to sing the wild spring lyrics. . Phalgun he translates as 
A pril, but Phalgun is a month earlier, the Indian spring which floods the ways 
with the intoxicating scent of mango flowers, and thrusts high into heaven 
the splendid cups—bowls rather—of scarlet simul. . . . There is a dancing 
freshness in the blood of man and beast, and the groves rock with the mad 
laughter of the fofils. This season with its riot of bliss, the poet perfectly) 





*THOUGHT, March, 1935, pp.563-581. 
1Thompson, pp. 253-4. Phalguni was Englished by Tagore as “The Cycle of the 


Spring.” 
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staged. The songs were of ravishing beauty, and far more important than the 
words of the dialogue. . . The music . . . was wild-wood music, such as the 
spirit of the flowers might sing if they took a human voice, a pulsing treble 
unspoilt by the least touch of self consciousness in the singers. .. . The part of 
the king was played by Gaganendranath Tagore, the poet’s nephew, with great 
dignity and effectiveness. The part of Srutibhushan the pandit, with all its 
pompous greed was magnificently rendered by Abinindranath (his brother, the 
well known painter). But the star performance of the evening was Rabin- 
dranath’s own rendering of the double parts of Chandrasheker and later, in 
the mask proper, of Baul the blind bard. Both parts were greatly sustained, 
but the interpretation of Baul reached a height of tragic sublimity which could 
hardly be endured. Not often can men have seen a stage part so piercing in 
its combination of fervid acting with personal significance. It was almost as 
if Milton had acted his own “Samson Agonistes.” 


Of his tragic plays, “Karna and Kunti” is perhaps the most 
powerful. So, with a resume of that we shall conclude this 
inadequate survey of Tagore’s non-religious poetry. The epi- 
sode is taken from the “Mahabharata.” Kunti, the mother of 
the five Pandava heroes, had given birth to a son before her 
marriage, and to hide her disgrace had abandoned the child. 
He is saved and brought up by Adhirath, the Kaurava char- 
ioteer, and grows up to be the leader of the Kaurava host, irre- 
concilable enemies of the Pandavas. On the eve of the fatal 
battle, the Queen torn with anguish-——‘‘though to my breast I 
took five sons, my heart was sonless still’’—-seeks the longed-for 
face of her first born and tries to turn him away from his 
loyalty. The interview between mother and son is conceived 
with intense power. Karna is moved to pity and forgiveness. 
‘Your shame has touched me piercing this dense night, silently 
touching all my limbs.” But his resolve is unshaken. “On the 
night of my birth, you left me to disgrace in the naked world 
of the nameless, leave me once again without pity to the calm 
expectation of defeat and death.”* And the poor woman, 
stabbed in the heart by Karna’s calling her “Arjuna’s mother,” 
turns back with the cry :* 





“The poet’s own English paraphrase in Fugitive. 
8Thompson, p. 179. 
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The little child 
I left that day in its small helplessness— 
Who guessed it would return in hero’s form, 
Walking the ways of night with pitiless hand 
Lifting against its mother’s son a sword? 


IT 


It was only after this long and rich period of naturalistic 
poetry and drama, that Tagore’s muse gave forth her deepest 
notes. Certainly, as we have seen, ethical and didactic elements 
have rarely been absent from his work; it is full of parables, 
of direct and symbolic teaching. There are many poems, too, 
which express the poet’s sense of the unity of all being—sub- 
conscious infiltrations of traditional Hindu monism, quickness 
of perception which sees the similarities in all material crea- 
tion. But religious poetry in the special sense, the quest for 
the Infinite, desire for an intimate contact with it, the joy of 
having reached some such knowledge and communion—what- 
ever its nature and degree of intimacy—in a word, all that 
expression of religious sentiment which the world has con- 
spired to call loosely “mystic poetry,” is of distinctly later 
growth in his poetic evolution, hastened and developed, if not 
entirely ushered in, by heavy domestic sorrow and many 
varieties of mental and physical distress. These religious 
poems are found scattered in a dozen Bengali volumes of 
verse. They appeared to his Bengali admirers to be the crown 
of his literary work; and they brought to Tagore, in addition 
to the wide popularity he had enjoyed, the reverence and 
honor which India rarely withholds from religious men. At 
this stage, Tagore, who has made a few tentative translations 
of these lyrics into English prose, was persuaded to show them 
to some English friends, Mr. W. B. Yeats among them. At 
their suggestion he published a volume of them under the 
title of “Gitanjali” (“Song Offerings”). Their success was 
instantaneous. Urged by the demand for similar new work, 
Tagore followed it up with numerous new translations. To 
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the revulsion of feeling that followed in certain circles I have 
already alluded. It remains for us to consider from the lit- 
erary, and from the Catholic point of view the nature and 
value of this religious poetry, specially that contained in 
“Gitanjali” and its sequel “Fruit-Gathering.” 

These translations from the Bengali, though naturally they 
do not reproduce “the subtlety of rhythm, the untranslatable 
delicacies of colour, of metrical invention” of the original, 
capture the reader by the purity, the freshness, the effortless 
grace of their style. The vocabulary, in these books at least, is 
limited; the range of thought and emotion is narrow. From 
his polemical prose we know that Tagore can wield the lan- 
guage with freedom and force. But here the flow is calm, the 
note subdued, the melody almost plaintive. Certainly, the 
resources of the English tongue are vast and varied, it is a 
pliant instrument which has given many unsuspected and 
divergent notes. But for all that, in the music of these lyrics, 
in the sinuous flow of their vowels, one seems to catch a new 
note, almost an echo, it is said, of the poet’s own most musical 
tongue. Listen:° 


Thou hast made me endless, such is thy pleasure. This frail vessel thou emp- 
tiest again and again, and fillest it ever with fresh life. 

This little flute of a reed thou hast carried over hills and dales, and hast 
breathed through it melodies eternally new. . 

Thy infinite gifts come to me only on these very small hands of mine. Ages 
pass, and still thou pourest, and still there is room to fill. 


Then again independently of their religious sentiment 
“Gitanjali” and its companion volumes contained beautiful 
poetry; they are a rare combination of nature poetry and re- 
ligious devotion. The lyrics are steeped in the atmosphere of 
the open, luminous, windswept Indian landscape. In the 
restricted vocabulary which Tagore uses, there is an astonish- 
ing proportion of nature words: flowers, breeze, blossom, sun- 
shine, noon, sunset, night, shadows, clouds, stars, sun, sky, sea, 





4Gitanjali, p. xiii. Preface by W. B. Yeats. 
5Ibid., no. 1. 
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forest, grass, groves, winds, waves, foam and ripples.... At 
every turn we come across little pictures of natural scenes, 
brief but perfect. 


Today the summer has come at my window with its sighs and murmurs, 
and the bees are plying their minstrelsy at the court of the flowering grove. 

The spring has done its flowering and taken leave. And now with the 
burden of faded futile flowers I wait and linger. The waves have become 
clamorous, and upon the bank in the shady lane the yellow leaves flutter and 
fall.® 

In the deep shadows of the rainy July . . . the morning has closed its eyes, 
heedless of the insistent calls of the loud east wind, and a thick veil has been 
drawn on the ever wakeful blue of the sky. The woodlands have hushed their 
songs, and doors are all shut at every house.’ 

The sun rose to the mid sky and doves cooed in the shade. Withered leaves 
danced and whirled in the hot air of noon. The shepherd boy drowsed and 
dreamed in the shadow of the banyan tree, ond I laid myself down by the water 


and stretched my tired limbs on the grass.® 
I was alone by the well where the shadow of the tree fell aslant, and the 


women had gone home with their brown earthen pitchers full to the brim... . 
The leaves rustled overhead ; the cuckoo sang from the unseen dark, and the 
perfume of babla flowers came from the bend of the road.° 


These are but a few examples taken almost at random. 
Again, Tagore maintains the Oriental tradition of figured 
speech. In his wealth of metaphors and similes, there are 
some that seem artificial. But many of them are lovely, and 
reveal in a flash the beauty of common things, and the loveliest 
are taken from nature: 


The morning sea of silence broke into ripples of birdsongs.*’ 
The sky pants and trembles in the heat of the midday sun.” 
The butterflies spread their sails in the sea of light. 

Lilies and jasmines surge up on the crest of the waves of light.” 





®Ibid., no. 5. 
TIbid., no. 21. 
8Ibid., no. 48. 
%Gitanjali, no. 54. 
10Tbid., no. 48. 
11Tbid., no. 55. 
12Tbid., no. 57. 
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The hours heave like sea waves, casting up pleasure and pains.” 

Like a rain cloud of July hung low with its burden of unshed showers let all 
my mind bend down at thy door in one salutation to thee." 

Suddenly the black night showed its teeth in a flash of lightning.” 

Your questioning eyes . . . seek to know my meaning as the moon would 
fathom the sea."® 

Laughter floats in the air like foam on the flood.” 

Even more than the poetic excellence of “Gitanjali,” it was 
its atmosphere of peace and restfulness that gained for it the 
affection of hundreds of readers. While reading these lyrics 
one falls under the spell of their grave and stately movement, 
their evocation of reposeful images. To a jaded and restless 
generation this seemed a priceless gift, something that the cur- 
rent literature of the day did not give. This was the secret of 
the extraordinary vogue of Tagore in defeated, disillusioned, 
war-weary Germany. It was difficult to resist an invitation 
like this :” 


I ask for a moment’s indulgence to sit by thy side. The works that I have 
in hand I will finish afterwards. 

Away from the sight of thy face my heart knows no rest, nor respite, and 
my work becomes an endless toil in a shoreless sea of toil. . . . 

Now is the time to sit quiet, face to face with thee, and to sing dedication 
of life in this silent and overflowing leisure. 

Nor can this feature of Tagore’s religious poetry be fairly 
made the target of attack, as in fact it has been made, on the 
ground that this restfulness is only a veiled and typically 
Oriental quietism, that in this invitation to “sit quiet” there is 
an implicit opposition to all effort, to that Western spirit of 
“self-help” and “knowledge under difficulties” which has ob- 
tained for Europe its greatest triumphs of invention and or- 
ganization. This, at any rate, seems to be the burden of the 
accusation of M. Henri Massis, in his “Defence de !’Occi- 





13]bid., no. 92. 
M4Tbid., no. 103. 
15Fruit Gathering, no. xxxviii. 
16The Gardener, no. 28. 
I7Tbid., no. 84. 
I8Gitanjali, no. 5. 
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dent.” And, unfortunately, Tagore in his lectures and letters 
has made indiscriminate condemnation of the “materialism”’ 
of the West, of the mistaken desire of the European to subdue 
the forces of nature instead of living in harmony with them.” 
There are, too, certain poems where the recoil from active life 
is expressed with a sensuousness that suggests softness, not 
renunciation :” 









Draw a veil over this naked light, beckon aside from me this glaring flash 
and dance of life. 

Let thy mantle of tender darkness cover me in its folds, and cover my pain 
awhile from the pressure of the world. 







But we must remember that the poetry of “Gitanjali” is not 
the record of a unique or habitual frame of mind, but the ex- 
pression of a peace gained after many struggles and much 
suffering. 

The serenity is the serenity of middle-aged wisdom, that 
“calm of mind, all passion spent” to which all men must aspire. 
Indian religious poetry is not always free from passion, and 
vehemence, and the bitter consciousness of sin. Any reader 
of ““Tukaram” or “Kabir” will find that “a fever in those pages 
burns.” That Tagore is not the “gentle” poet he is taken to be 
we have already seen. The fact, too, of his strenuous life must 
count for something in passing a judgment on his “quietism.” 
He has never shirked responsibility. In many difficult 
moments he has sounded the trumpet with no uncertain note!” 















Sleep is no more for me—my walk shall be through showers of arrows . 
From thee I have asked peace only to find shame. 

Now I stand before thee—help me to put on my armour. 

Let hard blows of trouble strike fire into my life. 

Let my heart beat in pain; the drum of thy victory. 

My hands shall be utterly emptied to take up thy trumpet. 








No, if there are faults to find—and they are many—-we must 
look for them elsewhere. There is in the first place the ex- 










19§$ee Sadhana, “The Relation of the Individual to the Universe.” 
20Fruit Gathering, no. 45. 
“lFruit Gathering, no. 35. 
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aggerated repetition of certain words and images, mostly of 
the words we have already noticed as imparting to these poems 
their atmosphere of open-air freshness. There is a sameness 
about them which begins to pall,—wings, clouds, streams, 
forest, groves, stars, sky, songs, singers, wreaths, garlands, 
melodies, they occur too frequently to leave us fully convinced 
of the variety and fertility which mark a great poet. Worse 
still, there are turns of expression, conventional phrases, almost 
as frequent—drunk with joy, decked in beauty, the drooping 
lotus, the sailing boat, the love-tryst in the dark, the faded gar- 
lands, and dust: sitting in the dust, playing in the dust, lying 
in the dust, trumpet in the dust .. . it is easy to multiply in- 
stances. A very short time suffices to familiarize the reader 
with the habitual stock in trade of this poet, who pays in this 
way the price of his fertility. 

Disagreeable repetition, however, is not the only price; 
there is a heavier. At times the inspiration runs dry, and in- 
stead of poetry you have the pretty-pretty, the sentimental. 
“The sleep that flits on baby’s eyes . . . the smiles that flicker 
on baby’s lips when he sleeps—does anybody know where it 
was born?” etc., etc.” Or, there are lines whose utterly prosaic 
substance stands out all the more crudely owing to the absence 
of metre and rhyme. Thus: “My sword is forged, my armour 
is put on, my horse is eager to run, I shall win my kingdom.” 
And for a last example, this incongruous transition from a 
profound thought to a journalistic commonplace :™ 


Thy centuries follow each other perfecting a small wild flower, 
We have no time to lose, and having no time we must scramble for our 
chances. We are too poor to be late. 


Another, and apparently far more damaging accusation, has 
been made, that of poverty of thought, of hollow and unsub-. 
stantial teaching. Mr. J. C. Squire’s complaint really comes 


*2Gitanjali, no. 61. 
23Fruit Gathering, no. 74. 
*4Gitanjali, no. 82. 
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to that. To many Tagore seems to have a few traditional 
Hindu thoughts which he sets out in pretentious style. The 
intellectual content of ““Gitanjali” is not in fact very rich. But 
to judge it from this point of view is to mistake the nature of 
the book. It is not the exposition of a philosophy but the 
record of an emotional experience, a collection of lyrics, not 
of didactic poems, or rather English prose versions of lyrics 
written in an Oriental tongue and meant to be sung, and fre- 
quently translated with considerable simplification of imagery 
and expression. This emotional experience is not in itself very 
complex. It comprises the longing and the seeking after the 
Absolute Beauty, regarded as a Personal Lover; the finding, 
and the all-satisfying joy in the finding of It. Now the repeti- 
tion of these ideas under different guises and symbols, coupled 
with the frequent repetition of set words and phrases is cer- 
tainly monotonous. There are probably few people who could 
read “Gitanjali” at one stretch with unmixed pleasure. But 
after all religious poetry of this kind is apt to be monotonous. 
Even the Psalms cannot escape the charge of being monoto- 
nous. Tagore’s command of an exceptionally rich imagery 
has been proved elsewhere. 

Also, it would be hard to deny that Tagore is a man of great 
intellectual power. Miany of his plays and novels suffer from 
an excess of abstract didacticism. The lectures in “Sadhana” 
reveal unusual power of thought and vigor of expression. The 
Catholic reader of the lecture on the “Problem of Evil” will 
be surprised to find how close to the Scholastic position on this 
fundamental point the quick intuitions of this poet have led 
him. 
III 


The question that really matters, from the religious point 
of view, is this: what is the nature of this experience of the 
Divine which Tagore claims to record in these pages? This 
contemplation of Supreme Beauty which has brought him 
overmastering joy and deliverance; does it constitute a genu- 
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ine mystical experience as Catholic theologians understand it? 
In order to arrive at a fairly satisfactory answer we must, to 
begin with, put aside one solution as clearly untenable. The 
contemplation of Tagore is not the Pantheistic contemplation 
of some other Hindu mystics. Tagore does not hold the doc- 
trine of Identity, he is not a monist. We know this from his 
openly expressed beliefs. He is the son of a Brahmo-Samaj 
leader who brought up his household on a rigid theism, who, 
long before his death had ceased to believe, as Tagore him- 
self puts it, “in the fairy tale” of transmigration, that bulwark 
of Hindu monism. On this question the son’s beliefs do not 
differ from those of the father. And, indeed, the point is not 
worth laboring over. Throughout these poems God is rep- 
resented as a Personal Agent, as Lover, Saviour, Fellow 
Traveler, the Eternal Stranger. Vaishnavaite religious poetry 
in general is vehement against the doctrine of Identity; no one 
has expressed this opposition with such force as “Tukaram” :” 


Cursed by that knowledge which makes me one with thee; I love to have 


precepts from thee and prohibitions. 
I am thy servant; thou art my Lord; let there be still between us such 


difference of high and low, let this wonderful difference be established, destroy 


it not. 
Water cannot taste itself, nor trees taste their own fruit; the worshipper 


must be separate, thus alone pleasure arises from distinction. 

Tagore, heir of the Vaishnava tradition, conveys the same 
idea by a bold metaphor :* 

The child finds its mother when it leaves the womb. When I am parted 
from you, thrown out from your household, I am free to see your face. 

But nowhere is this individualism so strongly implied as in 
that perfect piece where the servant prays his Lord that in 


99 27 


life and in death they may remain “face to face”’: 
Day after day, O Lord of my life, shall I stand before thee face to face? 
25J. N. Fraser and K. B. Marathe, The Poems of Tukarama, Vol. 1, p. 76. 


26Fruit Gathering, no. 10. 
27Gitanjali, no. 76. 
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With folded hands, O Lord of all worlds, shall I stand before thee face to 
face? 

Under thy great sky in solitude and silence, with humble heart shall I stand 
before thee face to face? 

In this laborious world of thine, tumultuous with toil and with struggle, 
among hurrying crowds shall I stand before thee face to face? 

And when my work shall be done in this world, O King of Kings, alone 
and speechless shall I stand before thee face to face? 


It is in the light of these unequivocal declarations that we 
must interpret the many passages in prose and poetry which 
seem monistic or pantheistic. There are a few such in 
“Gitanjali.” Let the following serve as an example :** 


The same stream of life that runs through my life night and day runs 
through the world and dances in rhythmic measures. 

It is the same life that shoots in joy through the dust of the earth in num- 
berless blades of grass and breaks into tumultuous waves of leaves and grass. 

It is the same life that is rocked through the ocean-cradle of birth and death, 
in ebb and in flow. 

I feel my limbs are made glorious by the touch of this world of life. And 
my pride is from the life-throb of ages dancing in my blood this moment. 


This certainly is putting it in an extreme form. ‘Tagore is 
here adopting the language of traditional Hindu thought. But 
in most cases he says nothing which necessarily goes beyond 
the doctrine of the immanence of God implied in the con- 
cursus divinus necessary to sustain creation. And it is good 
to remember, that even the “Vedanta” which Deussen and 
others describe as monistic really calls itself Advaita, non- 
dualism, and was primarily a reaction against the crude dual- 
ism of the Samkhya system with its doctrine of eternal uncre- 
ated matter, prakriti, the source of all evil. Without entering 
into this much-debated question we merely remark in passing 
that many of those features of Indian philosophy which are 
unacceptable to us were originally inspired by the legitimate 
desire to reduce all being to unity, and to safeguard a prin- 
ciple, fundamental in scholastic philosophy, the essential 
goodness of being. 


*8Tbid., no. 69. 
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The theism of Tagore being thus sufficiently vindicated, let 
us see if the God whom he has sought and found is the God of 
philosophers, or a God with whom he has come into living 
contact. In point of fact these lyrics do often give us a “God 
of the Philosophers’”—God seen through the veil of nature, 
either through Nature presented as a symbol, or as an effect 
sustained by its First Cause. Nature in brief is a “letter” 
which he wakes and finds in the morning :” 


I woke and found his letter in the morning. . . . 

I shall leave the wise man alone with his books. 

I shall not trouble him, for who knows if he can read what the letter says. . . 

The rustling leaves will read it aloud to me, the rushing stream will chant it, 
and the seven wise stars will sing it to me from the sky. 


Poetry of this kind though decidedly religious, though it 
betokens that “seeing God in nature,” which was a habitual 
outlook of the saints, is not mystical except in a very loose 
sense. It is a philosopher’s thesis exposed by a poet. 

But in Tagore there is something more. There is the sense 


of longing for personal union :” 


That I want thee, only thee—let my heart repeat without end. All desires 
that distract me day and night, are false and empty to the core. 

As the night keeps hidden in its gloom the petition for light, even thus in 
the depth of my unconsciousness rings the cry—I want thee—only thee. 


There is the slow purification of the passions before the 
Beloved reveals himself : 
Life of my life, I shall ever try to keep my body pure, knowing that thy 
living touch is upon all my limbs. 
I shall ever try to keep all untruths out from my thoughts. . . . 
I shall ever try to drive all evils away from my heart and keep my love in 
flower, knowing that thou hast thy seat in the inmost shrine of my heart.” 
And again: 


My desires are many and my cry is pitiful, but ever didst thou save me by hard 


29Fruit Gathering, no. 4. 
3Gitanjali, no. 38. 
31Ibid., no. 4. 
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pitiful refusals; and this strong mercy has been wrought into my life 


through and through. 
Day by day, thou art making me worthy of the simple great gifts that thou 


gavest to me unasked.... 
Day by day thou art making me worthy of thy full acceptance by refusing 
me ever and anon, saving me from perils of weak and uncertain desire.™ 


Then there is the glad abounding sense of having found 
him :* 

Thus it is that the joy in me is so full. Thus it is that thou hast come to 
me. O thou lord of all heavens, where would be thy love if I were not? 

Thou hast taken me as thy partner of all this wealth. In my heart is the 
endless play of thy delight. In my life thy will is ever taking shape. 

And for this, thou who art King of Kings hast decked thyself in beauty to 
captivate my heart. And for this thy love loses itself in the love of thy lover, 
and there art thou seen in the perfect union of two. 


And finally there is the feeling that that glimpse, that touch 
was ineffable, indescribable :“ 


When I go from hence let this be my parting word, that what I have seen 
is unsurpassable. 

I have tasted of the hidden honey of the lotus that expands on the ocean of 
light, and thus am I blessed—let this be my parting word. 

In this playhouse of infinite forms I have had my play, and here have | 


caught sight of him that is formless. 
My whole body and my limbs have thrilled with his touch who is beyond 
touch; and if the end comes here, let it come—let this be my parting word. 


This is the language of genuine mysticism. But does it de- 
scribe that supreme supernatural experience of the great 
(‘atholic mystics, that immediate knowledge of God which St. 
Augustine describes in those memorable words: “My mind in 
the flash of a trembling glance came to Absolute Being—That 
Which Is’’?® It is of this “unimaginable touch” of which theo- 
logians discuss whether or not it differs essentially from the 
Beatific Vision. I say that there is nothing in the religious 


32Tbid., no. 14. 

33Ibid., no. 56. 

4Gitanjali, no. 96. 

35Western Mysticism, by Dom Cuthbert Butler, p. 3. 
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poetry of Tagore which obliges us to believe such a transcend- 
ent experience. All that he says of God revealing Himself to 
him, helping, guiding and comforting him, may be adequately 
explained by the consciousness of a personal Providence which 
multiplies around the paths of all men numberless actual 
graces, delivers them from occasions of sin, strengthens them 
against temptation, and speaks to them continually through 
the voice of Conscience. Surely there is no man living who 
cannot say often and often: “If it had not been that the Lord 
was with us . . . perhaps the waters had swallowed us up.”” 

This knowledge of an all-seeing, infinitely loving Provi- 
dence which rules all the circumstances of our life, a reflect- 
ing, religious minded man can acquire without any specifically 
mystic experience. With Tagore this seems to be accompanied 
by the habitual grasp of the metaphysical doctrine of the 
omnipresence and immanence of God. These two elements 
are, I think, a sufficient explanation of all the religious content 
of his poetry. 

In saying this I do not deny the possibility of such vivid, 
intense realization of these natural truths as to produce ecstasy 
and other psycho-physical concomitants of mystical experi- 
ence. The existence of natural ecstasy quite distinct from 
hypnotic phenomena is now generally admitted. Their con- 
tent in most cases is only vaguely religious. I give one exam- 
ple from R. M. Bucke’s ‘“‘Cosmic Consciousness” :” 


I had spent the evening in a great city, with two friends, reading and dis- 
cussing poetry and philosophy. We parted at midnight. I had a long drive 
in my hansom to my lodging. My mind, deeply under the influence of the 
ideas, images, and emotions called up by the reading and talk, was calm and 
peaceful. I was in a state of quiet, almost passive enjoyment, not actually 
thinking but letting ideas, images, and emotions flow of themselves as it were 
through my mind. All at once, without warning of any kind, I found myself 
wrapped in a flame colored cloud. For an instant I thought of fire, an im- 
mense conflagration somewhere close by in that great city; the next, I knew 





36Psalm, cxxiii. 
37Quoted by Dom Butler (Appendix p. 332, Western Mysticism) where the question 
of natural ecstacies is treated at some length. 
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that the fire was within myself. Directly afterward there came upon me a 
sense of exultation of immense joyousness accompanied or immediately fol- 
lowed by an intellectual illumination impossible to describe. Among other 
things, I did not merely come to believe but I saw that the Universe was not 
composed of dead matter, but is on the contrary a living Presence, and | be- 
came conscious in myself of eternal life. I saw that all men are immortal ; 
that the cosmic order is such that without any peradventure all things work 
together for the good of each and all. The vision lasted a few seconds and 
was gone; but the memory of it and the sense of the reality of what it taught 
has remained during the quarter of a century which has since elapsed. 


That Tagore himself has experienced such exultation of 
mind—to call it by no other name—is proved from a fragment 
of conversation preserved by Mr. Thompson, concerning the 
origin of one of his best-known books :* 

I was in Allahabad, at my nephew’s house. I used to have a very quiet 
time there, in the evening sitting on the terrace. One day I felt the restful- 
ness of the scene and everything around me. It was a dark evening, and sud- 
denly there came on me the feeling, there is flowing, rushing all around me— 
that invisible rush of creation—the stars flecks of foam. I could feel the flow 
of that dark evening, with all the stars shining, and that current of eternity 
touched me very deeply. I felt in the heart of it. So I began to write. 


But, after all these explanations, it must be admitted that 
there are expressions in these lyrics which transcend a purely 
rational knowledge of God, heightened though it may be by 
natural ecstasy: Almighty God spoken of habitually as 
Lover; the use of the nuptial-chamber imagery to describe the 
force of His love. There are also elements more specifically 
Christian, things said about grace, about poverty and suffer- 
ing, which are beyond the reach of unaided reason. Has 
Tagore not drawn on Christian sources for these? 


IV 


The question has been frequently discussed and the poet is 
reported to have denied categorically his direct indebtedness 


38Thompson p. 24. I believe there is a good deal more of this and similar experi- 
ences in Tagore’s Hibbert Lecture for 1930, The Religion of Man, which I have 


not seen. 
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to Christian sources. But even if direct influence is denied, 
Christian conceptions of Divine love and grace may have be- 
come familiar to Tagore in more than one way. There was in 
the first place the Brahmo-Samaj environment in which he 
was brought up. No one denies that that movement of Theism 
and social reform was born under the influence of Christian 
religious ideals.” Secondly, Tagore’s English education and 
knowledge of English literature, Protestant though it be in 
the main, could not but imbue him with many Christian con- 
ceptions. The piece on “Dharma Prachar” which we have 
quoted in the first part, shows that he knows perfectly well the 
Christian attitude towards Christ. But even if both these had 
been absent his knowledge of Vaishnava religious poetry gave 
him a mass of notions and expressions which almost certainly 
had grown up under Christian influence. 

Already, in the earliest era of Hinduism, in the Sanscrit 
poem the “Bhagavad Gita,” the favorite religious scripture of 
modern India, there are the germs of what is called the 
doctrine of Bhakti. It teaches that salvation, or deliverance 
from the chain of birth and rebirth can be gained by devotion 
to a personal Lord, Vishnu, who out of love for men appears 
in an incarnate form—there is no question of a real incarnation 
—whenever men have need of him. Rama and Krishna are 
the best known of these incarnations, their grace is more 
powerful in obtaining salvation than ritual worship, and 
ascetic practices. The question of Christian influence on the 
“Gita” has never been satisfactorily solved. What is certain 
is that this primitive Bhakti remained sterile through long 
centuries, until it sprang into new and abundant life in the 
Vaishnava movement initiated by Ramanuja and Madhva in 
South India. Chaitanya and Ramananda introduced it into 
Bengal, Namdev and Tukaram in the Maharashtra. Between 
the eleventh and the sixteenth centuries it inspired a very rich 
devotional literature, in different vernaculars, wherein the 
worship of an incarnate God, Krishna or Rama, is preached 





3See Farquhar, Modern Religious Movements in India (Macmillan). 
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in language and contains features so manifestly Christian that 
it would be difficult to explain it by coincidence. Rama is 
represented as retaining his human personality after his ascent 
to heaven; Krishna is described as washing the feet of his 
disciples; Ramananda had twelve disciples; there are legends 
of Madhva and other “Bhaktas” walking over the sea, of the 
cutting off of arms and plucking out of eyes that have offended ; 
of turning the other cheek on being smitten on one, etc. In the 
sect of the Kabir-Panthis, there is even a sacramental meal, 
of which a portion is set apart for the sick, followed by a love 
feast. All these resemblances taken together are most striking. 
The probability of borrowing becomes certainty when we 
learn that the original initiators of the Bhakti movement, 
Ramanuja and Madhva, were born or brought up in places 
where there were communities of Christians. For Ramanuja 
certainly lived near the Christian colony of Mylapore (close 
to the modern Madras) and probably lived in a family of 
Hinduized Christians. At Kalyana on the West Coast, two 
miles to the north of Udipi where Madhva was born and 
where he taught and founded a great monastery still existing, 
there was a Christian bishopric as early as the sixth century. 
Sir George Grierson, whose knowledge of the languages and 
the religious history of India is unrivaled passes this memor- 
able judgment on the Bhakti movement: 


Although the conceptions of the Fatherhood of God and of Bhakti were 
indigenous to India, they received an immense impetus owing to the beliefs of 
Christian communities reacting upon the medieval Bhagavata reformers of 
the South. With this leaven their teaching swept over Hindustan bringing 
balm and healing to a nation gasping in its death throes amid the horrors of 
alien invasion.“ It is not overstating the case to say that in this reformation 
India rediscovered faith and love, and the fact of this discovery accounts for 


Hastings “Encyclopedia of Religion,” article “Bhakti,” Vol. II, p. 550. At the end 
there is a long bibliography on the question. See also “Religions de l’Inde” by L. de 
la Vallee-Ponssin. Revue d’Hist. et Litt. Relig., 1905, Tome X, p. 139. 

41Allusion to the Mohammedan conquest. Mahammud of Ghazni began the first of 


his 17 invasions in 1001. The country knew no peace till Akbar ascended the throne 


in 1556. 
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the passionate enthusiasm of the contemporary religious writings. In them we 
behold the profoundest depths of the human heart laid bare with a simplicity 
and freedom from self-consciousness unsurpassed in any literature with which 
the writer is acquainted. 


This Bhakti cult, thus enriched with the conception of a 
God of love and grace conversing freely with His devotees, 
received another and far less spiritual element, this time from 
a purely Indian source, among the Krishna worshippers. 
Among the primitive stories clustering round this legendary 
figure, there is a well-known episode of a sojourn among milk- 
maids. When Krishna was deified, this human love became 
the symbol of the love of God for souls. In this way Vaish- 
nava religious poetry received the phraseology of marriage 
and carnal union, and much of it is blighted by an excessive 
and dangerous eroticism. Rabindranath Tagore has intimate 
knowledge of this Vaishnava literature. He has translated 
into English “One Hundred Poems of Kabir,” one of the 
greatest of the Bengali Bhakti poets. 

All these varied sources can give a modern religious poet of 
India the language of the highest mysticism and leave him 
unconscious of a direct indebtedness to Christianity. 

The last important published poem of Tagore, however, 
reveals an attitude towards our religion so different from what 
has hitherto been attributed to him, that my readers will be 
pleased to have some account of it. It will form an epilogue 
to this study. The poem is entitled ‘““The Child,” and in spirit 
and tone is quite unlike ‘“Gitanjali” and its companion vol- 
umes. It is full of a symbolism difficult to understand, 
couched in an austere style, with rude, and even violent 
imagery. It describes the progress of history from the stage 
of elemental material creation, when® 


Blind Time gropes in a maze and knows not its path or purpose, 
The darkness of the valley stares like the dead eye sockets of a giant, 
The clouds like a nightmare oppress the sky, 

And the massive shadows lie scattered like the torn limbs of the night. 





42The Guild, p. 7 (Allen & Unwin). 
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Then it recounts the pilgrimage of the human race through 
the struggles and brutalities of the prehistoric ages, the wars 
and bloodshed of historic times. But throughout all this, a 
belief in the essential grandeur of man, his universal brother- 
hood, and his spiritual destiny is kept alive by the “Man of 
Faith” who probably symbolizes the thinkers, prophets, and 
martyrs of ancient times. This faith receives its triumphant 
justification when the fainting crowd, some tired and discour- 
aged, others hoping for “the King’s castle, the mine of gold, 
the secret book of magic” led by the stars, reaches the term 
of the journey: 


In a palm-grove surrounded by a strange hush stands a leaf-thatched hut... . 
A ray of morning sun strikes aslant at the door. 
The assembled crowd feel in their blood the primaeval chant of creation: 
“Mother, open the gate.” 
The gate opens, 
The mother is seated on a straw bed with the babe on her lap, 
Like the dawn with the morning star. 
The sun’s ray that was waiting at the door outside falls on the head of the child. 
The poet strikes his lute and sings out: 
“Victory to Man the new-born, the ever-living.” 
They kneel down, the king and the beggar, the saint and the sinner, 
The wise and the fool,—and cry: 
“Victory to Man the new-born, the ever-living.”’ 
The old man from the East murmurs to himself, “I have seen.” 


This poem was published in the poet’s seventieth year. 

Here, indeed, there is something that goes beyond the 
avowal of an “influence” direct or indirect. Here is some- 
thing that almost amounts to an act of faith. 





Religion in the Early Boston 
Public Schools 


JOHN F. RocHE, M.A. 


school with continuous existence in the United States, 

celebrated in April, 1935, the tercentenary anniversary 
of its founding in 1635, when Philemon Pormort was “in- 
treated” by the voters “to become schoolmaster for the teach- 
ing and nurturing of children with us.” Pormort’s tenure of 
office is uncertain, as he was dismissed from the church mem- 
bership in 1638 in the ecclesiastical fury aroused by the teach- 
ings of Ann Hutchinson. In 1636, the Reverend Daniel 
Maude, a “nonconformist Puritan minister,’ was “also ap- 
pointed” into the teaching office, probably being deemed more 
suitable to “nurture” the fledglings on the correct theological 
diet at this critical period of the colony’s existence. Maude 
taught for seven years and then returned to the ministry. Few 
of his successors were ordained ministers, but it is conservative 
to say that for two centuries the strict orthodoxy of all the 
teachers was never in doubt. Small, an excellent authority on 
early New England Schools, speaks thus: “Religion was the 
basis of service in the town... the President of Harvard and 
the humblest schoolmaster must give due satisfaction accord- 
ing to the rules of Christ.” It was chiefly due to the ministers 
that the Latin Grammar Schools enjoyed their New England 
vogue. For in them were forged “the weapons for fighting 
Satan,” and boys were prepared for Harvard College, the 
theological seminary of the colony. The Latin School was 
half a century old before the “Common Schools” were opened. 


To Public Latin School of Boston, the oldest public 


I 


On the west gateway of Harvard University today may be 
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read the thoughts uppermost in the minds of the General Court 
in 1636 when they established the college. The engraving, 
taken from a famous 1643 pamphlet, reads thus: 


After God had carried us safe to New England, and we had builded our 
houses, provided necessaries for our livelihood, reared convenient places for 
God’s worship, and settled the civil government, one of the next things we 
longed for and looked after was to advance learning and perpetuate it to 
posterity, dreading to leave an illiterate ministry to the churches, when our 
present ministry shall be in the dust. 


The religious motive is also clearly dominant in the 1645 
agreement which founded “The Grammar School in Rox- 
bury”: 

Whereas, the inhabitants of Roxbury in consideration of their religious 
care of posterity, have taken into consideration how necessary the education 
of their children in literature will be to fit them for the public service, both 
in church and commonwealth, in succeeding ages, they therefore unanimously 
have agreed to erect a free School. ; 


In 1641, the General Court passed a law requesting “that 
the elders would make a catechism for the instruction of youth 
in the grounds of religion.” Palfrey calls this act “the first 
step taken by the central government in respect to education.” 
The more famous Massachusetts educational laws of 1642 and 
1647 were likewise framed under strong religious auspices, 
although technically enacted by the General Court, a civil 
body. The “1642 Law” placed “the principles of religion and 
capital laws of the country” on equal footing. Brown says: 


The Legislature looked upon the furtherance of true religion as its highest 
and truest aim. .. . The religious purpose was its chief concern in the pro- 
vision for schools. . . . The Puritan fathers would have been horrified at the 
thought that their legislation was preparing the way of our modern school 


system. 
Speaking of the “1642 Law” Cubberly writes as follows: 


We thus see manifested . . . the deep Puritan-Calvinistic zeal for learning 
as a bulwark for the church and State. . . . Many parents proved neglectful 
of their educational duties. Accordingly, the Church appealed to its servant, 
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the State, . . . to assist it in compelling parents . . . to observe their religious 
obligations. 


Speaking of the objectives of Colonial education, he adds: 


One learned to read chiefly that one might be able to read the Catechism 
and the Bible. . . . Students were instructed “to consider well the main end of 
life and studies.” . . . Children were constantly surrounded by the sombre 
Calvinistic religious atmosphere . . . religious matter constituted the only 
reading matter . . . the catechism was taught and the Bible was read and 


expounded. 


The famous preamble of the 1647 Old Deluder Law was 
‘aimed straight at the Church of Rome and at those Anglicans 
who affected her ways.” (Hinsdale.) This preamble read as 
follows: 

It being one chief project of the old deluder, Satan, to keep men from the 
knowledge of the Scriptures, as, in former times, by keeping them in an 
unknown tongue, so, in these latter times, by persuading from the use of 
tongues, that so at least the true sense and meaning of the original might be 
clouded by false glosses of saint-seeming deceivers; now that learning may not 
be buried in the grave of our fathers, in the Church and Commonwealth, the 
Lord assisting our endeavors: 

It is, therefore, ordered, etc. 


Knight writes in an extremely unfavorable vein of this law: 


In no American sense does it appear to be a provision for public schools. . 
The authority asserted was that of the Puritan congregation, which was 
identical with the state but more powerful than it. . . . They revealed their 
zeal to preserve and extend that faith by imposing the Puritan creed upon the 
children. . . . The control of the schools was ecclesiastical . . . the materials of 
instruction were religious . . . the object of education was theological, . . . 


The colonists before the Revolution were homogeneous in 
their religious beliefs, at least to the extent that their love of 
the Bible was the outstanding religious characteristic of all of 
them. Therefore, in all the schools the pupils faithfully re- 
cited their catechism lessons at regular periods. As a conse- 
quence, Hinsdale says: 


For more than a century and a half from the founding of the public schools 
in Massachusetts dogmatic religious instruction was given in them without 
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let or hindrance... . The free use in the schools of the shorter of the two 
Westminister Catechisms gave no offense. The frequent visits of the minister 
to the school to catechize the children were taken as a thing of course. In fact, 
the minister had a definite educational status assigned him by the school law. 
... The New England Primer, so long milk for New England babes, was 
Calvinistic through and through. 


When Dorchester adopted its famous set of “Rules and Reg- 
ulations” in 1645 and created its “Wardens of the Schools,” 
among these rules it was set down as part of the .. . “duty and 
office of the Wardens” that they should see that the children 
should be trained in a manner “conducible for the glory of 
God” in “religion, learning and civility”; that the Master, 
should “call his scholars together between 12 and | o’clock” 
every Monday and “examine them as to what they have learned 
on the Sabbath day preceding, . . . at which said examination 
any of the elders or other inhabitants that please may be 
present to behold his religious care therein and to give thereby 
countenance and approbation of the same. .. .” The master 
was also required “every Saturday at 2 o’clock in the after- 
noon”’ to “catechize his scholars in the principles of the Chris- 
tian Religion, either in some catechism which the Wardens 
shall provide and present, or in defect thereof, in some other.” 

On May 3, 1654, the General Court passed a law which 
placed on the statute books a definite religious test for teachers. 
This law read as follows: 


For as much as it greatly concerns the welfare of this country that the 
youth thereof be educated, not only in good literature, but sound doctrine, 
this Court doth therefore commend it to the serious consideration and special 
care of the officers of the college and selectmen in the several towns, not to 
admit or suffer any such to be continued in the office or place of teaching, 
educating, or instructing of youth or child in the college or schools, that have 
manifested themselves unsound in the faith, or scandalous in their lives, and 
not giving due satisfaction according to the rules of Christ. 


The spirit of this law dominated the selection of teachers 
for all public schools in Massachusetts for nearly two 


centuries. 
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In 1701, the Province passed a law which required that all 
(Latin) grammar schoolmasters should have the approval of 
at least two ministers. The Boston Town Records show that 
this law was observed. For example, the Records of 1703 
read: 


Sundry of the ministers of this town having recommended Mr. Nathaniel 
Williams to be fit person to be joined with Mr. Cheever in the government 
of the Latin School, ordered that the said Mr. Williams to be treated with 
about the same. 


Again in 1718, the Records read: 


Whereas the reverend ministers of this town have already, most of them, 
signified under their hands their approbation of the selectmen’s choice of Mr. 
Thomas Robie to succeed as master of the North Grammar School ; 

Voted: that the town clerk be directed in the name of the Selectmen at the 
first opportunity to give the said Mr. Robie an invitation to undertake the 
charge as master of the said school. 


In 1719, appears the following: 


Whereas the inhabitants of this town at their last public meeting did make 
choice of Mr. Peleg Wiswall to succeed as Master of the North Grammar 
School, 

Ordered: ‘That the town clerk be directed to notify the reverend ministers 
within the said town thereof, desiring them to signify their approbation of the 
said choice. 


A few weeks later the Selectmen also passed the following 
order: 


Voted, That the following directions be given to the Masters of the Free 
Writing Schools within the town, viz: 
(1) That morning and evening prayer be attended in the said schools. 
(2) That a portion of God’s Word be read by some of the scholars morn- 
ing and evening by turns. 
(3) That the scholars be catechized every Saturday after the form of the 
Assembly’s Catechism. 


The town of Dorchester protected the faith of its children 
with even greater scrupulosity. For Trask, a Dorchester his- 
torian, points out: 
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Of the seventy teachers whose names have been connected with the Dor- 
chester Schools from 1639 to 1804, . . . 31 were ordained ministers, the most 
of them subsequent to their teaching schools. 


To this very day, the three members (ex-officio) of the 
Board of Trustees of the semi-public Roxbury Latin School 
(“First Free School in Roxbury”) are “the minister and two 
oldest deacons in length of service of the first Religious 
Society in Roxbury.” 

The Reverend Samuel J. May, second Principal of the Lex- 
ington State Normal School, points out the influence of local 
pastors in his “Memoirs.” He relates the story of one of his 
early pastorates in a little Connecticut town. As soon as the 
people felt that he had become a permanent resident, he says: 


They elected me to be one of the School Committee. In that office | 
continued to be as long as I lived in Connecticut, for it was customary in that, 
as in all the New England States, to commit the care of the schools to the 


ministers of religion. 


It is safe to assert that for the first two centuries of the 
Boston public schools strict orthodoxy was an indispensable 
requisite exacted of every teacher in the school system. It is 
probably true that after the Revolution “orthodoxy” was 
not of the narrow type approved by the “Calvinistic ecclesi- 
astical despotism under which the public school system had 
been established,” but it was at its best an orthodoxy that fol- 
lowed very limited lines. In fact, Horace Mann in his 
Twelfth Report says: 

It was not until the tenth day of March, 1827, that it was made unlawful 
to use the common schools of the state as the means of proselyting children 
to a belief in the doctrines of particular sects. 


Small remarks: 


The whole school atmosphere was imbued with the particular religious 
beliefs of the times; the minister was essentially the parish priest, and the 
schools were as much parish schools as any we have today. 


In Boston even as late as 1785 the Records relate: 
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The Selectmen introduced Mr. Samuel Cheney as Master of the Southmost 
Writing School, [recommending that he] open the school and close the same 
with prayer and that he does not fail causing the children to read the Scrip- 
ture every day and of instructing them in the catechism once a week. 


In 1807 the School Committee ordered three of their rever- 
end members to “confer with the writing masters” and to 
‘enjoin upon them the importance and necessity of their wor- 
shipping the Supreme Being at the opening of the schools.”’ 

Martin says: 

‘The early Schools were under the constant and vigilant supervision of the 
minister... . He visited the schools regularly, . . . periodically examined them 
in the catechism and in their knowledge of the Bible. . . . The children were 
enveloped at home and in schools, week days and Sundays, in an atmosphere 


saturated with religion. 


Without doubt, then, schools which excluded religion were 
unknown in Boston before the nineteenth century, as they were 
likewise unfamiliar to the framers of the American Consti- 


tution. 


II 


From the founding of the colonies, then, until the days of 
Horace Mann the average New Englander regarded the pub- 
lic school as one of the chief agencies for the promotion of 
religion and morality. The establishment of the Primary 
Schools in 1818 and their separate administration for almost 
two score years under the separate Primary School Committee 
constitute one of the last educational achievements in Boston 
in which the religious motive was an outstanding contributing 


factor. 
Wightman writes on this point as follows: 


It is true that through the whole career of the Primary Board, . . . we 
find the spirit of the moral care and Christian benevolence, which was 
originally breathed around it, continually exhibiting its benign influence. 


Another writer in an 1852 City Document insists: 


Our public schools were instituted for the sake of the Christian religion, 
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which was at once their source and their object. . . . Without the connection 
of our system of education with the Christian religion our schools must become 
little less than an empty show. 


There is no doubt that the religious atmosphere enveloping 
the primary-school child during the existence of the dual 
School Committees was often more pronounced than that 
found in the grammar schools. For many years the only real 
textbook used in the upper primary classes was “The Testa- 
ment.” In 1820 the “Regulations” for promotion to the “First 
Class” included the “learning perfectly by heart the reading 
lessons in Kelly’s Spelling Book, the Commandments and 
Lord’s Prayer.” Furthermore, for promotion to the Gram- 
mar Schools, a pupil was required to “spell correctly, to read 
fluently in the New Testament,” etc. It was also stipulated 
that the schools open and close with prayer, “in order to im- 
press on the minds of our youth the importance of religious 
duties and their entire dependence on their Maker.” A 
teacher whose pupils memorized the most “verses in the Bible” 
was stamped with distinction! 

Wightman blames Horace Mann, “the radical and uncom- 
promising reformer,” for initiating the movement which 
finally led to the dissolution in 1855 of the separate Primary 
School Committee. Without doubt the Board intuitively felt 
that the reforms advocated by Mann foreshadowed the com- 
plete secularization of the modern public-school system. As 
Martin says: ‘“Mann’s pronounced Unitarianism made him 
from the first an object of suspicion to many of the people 
calling themselves evangelical.’”” Mann’s bitter controversies 
with Protestant clergymen left scars that survived beyond his 
generation, and history appears to have crowned him as the 
Apostle of the Laicization of the public schools. 

Just how much impetus Mann gave to the movement, which 
has finally led to the complete ostracism of religion from the 
schools of Massachusetts, is perhaps a moot question. Culver, 
in his “Horace Mann and Religion in the Massachusetts Pub- 
lic Schools,” begins with the following statement: 
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It has become a well-established tradition that Horace Mann was more 
responsible than any other person for the secularization of the public schools 
in Massachusetts. Mr. Mann and the Massachusetts Board of Education 
were accused of a conspiracy to exclude all religious instruction from the 
schools, and in its place to foist upon them a pagan system of ethics. 


Culver is not in accord with this “well-established tradi- 
tion,” and asserts that Mann “abhorred the idea of a purely 
secular curriculum” and had a “burning conviction that the 
safety of society depends upon the education of the young in 
religion and ethics.” 

Among other points, he brings out the fact that the famous 
law passed March 10, 1827, which read that school committees 
“shall never direct any school books to be purchased or used in 
any of the schools under their superintendence which are cal- 
culated to favor any particular religious sect or tenet’? was 
passed two months before Mann was elected to the Legislature 
and, therefore, cannot be attributed to Mann. This statute, 
which has not been changed substantially since 1827, was 
passed without any particular newspaper notoriety and with- 
out any recorded legislative discussion. It apparently was 
placed upon the statute books in an attempt to save the schools 
from the dissensions which split the churches at the time of 
the “Unitarian Schism.” Culver says that it “was passed be- 
cause of differences between Protestant denominations in a 
state almost entirely Protestant in population.” 

Nearly two decades later at the height of the Mann Con- 
troversies the opponents of Mann seemed to realize the full 
import of the law and desperately strove to read into the act 
their own narrow, Protestant interpretations. Mann, however, 
in 1848 in his Twelfth Report, pointed out that the influx of 
Irish-Catholic immigrants during the intervening twenty years 
had wrought a change and that “out of the 10,162 children in 
the Boston Primary Schools, 5,154 were children of foreign 
parentage.” Manifestly, since the final act of the disestablish- 
ment of the Congregational Church in Massachusetts had been 
consummated in 1833, Catholic children were entitled to the 
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protection supposedly given by the 1827 Law, and an em- 
barrassing situation was created for the religious sectaries who 
asserted that the public schools must be regarded as essentially 
Protestant schools. The defect in the law, however, as Smith 
indicates, was: 

It carried no penalty and that there was no state officer particularly charged 
with the administration of it. The conscience of the committeeman was the 
only policeman. Oral instruction by the teacher in particular denominational 
tenets would not violate it, though doubtless it would violate the spirit of it. 
Despite later controversy as to its meaning, there has never been a judicial 


determination of it. Consequently, there is no doubt that in some places the 
spirit of the law was “honored more in the breach than in the observance.” 


b] 


When Horace Mann, the “lawyer and politician,’ was ap- 
pointed the first Secretary of the State Board of Education in 
1837, and as a fearless crusader for better public schools 
evangelized every corner of the state, the religious opposition 
aroused against him and his well known Unitarian views was 
tremendous. ‘The opposition, of course, was entirely Protes- 
tant, as Catholic opposition did not become formidable until 
after Mann had terminated his educational career in Massa- 
chusetts. Mann found it necessary to make allowance for 
religious views at almost every step of his official life as Sec- 
retary. Culver points out that at least five prominent teachers 
of unquestioned evangelical faith declined to accept places of 
leadership in the new State Normal Schools before the Rev- 
erend Cyrus Peirce, a Unitarian minister, was secured for the 
Lexington School, the pioneer in this country. The first prin- 
cipal of the Barre Normal School was also an orthodox 
preacher, as was his successor, when the school moved to West- 
field. Even the selection of sites for the new Normal Schools 
stirred up religious discussions, while the early State Boards 
of Education were selected with the utmost care, lest any of 
the powerful Protestant denominations be slighted. 

In Mann’s famous controversy with the Boston Grammar 
Masters he heckled them as to their methods of “unfolding to 
the young and receptive mind the wisdom and goodness of 
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God, as exhibited in all parts of the material universe” and 
asked, “what instruction they gave in Bible History.” Culver 
admits that, “Mann had a definite anti-orthodox complex,” but 
denies that he was “the great protagonist of secular education.” 
[t is always dangerous to listen to the “post hoc, ergo propter 
hoc” fallacy, but the historical fact is that all-important oppo- 
sition to the State Board of Education ceased when Mann re- 
signed and was succeeded by the Rev. Barnas Sears, President 
of the Baptist Theological Seminary at Newton. 


III 


The Catholic population of Boston was numerically a neg- 
ligible quantity until the eighteen-forties. While Catholics 
were not placed in segregated schools, as the negroes were, 
they were oftentimes given scant consideration by the school 
authorities, and were expected to adapt themselves to the 
Protestant customs of the public schools. The reading of the 
King James version of the Bible was agreeable to practically 
all the Protestant denominations, and Catholics were made to 
feel that it was decidedly un-American on their part to have a 
preference for the Douay version. As late as the year 1800 
there was only one Catholic church in Boston, with probably 
only a few hundred members. Thirty years later the Catholic 
population did not exceed 8,000, which represented about one- 
eighth of the total number of inhabitants. But by the year 
1845, Lemuel Shattuck in his scholarly and comprehensive 
“Report to the City Council on the 1845 Census” estimates that 
out of the 114,000 inhabitants of Boston, about 30,000 were 
members of the Catholic faith. Then he clearly points out the 
future trend by the significant remark: “According to the 
number of baptisms furnished me by the bishop about half of 
all the children born in the city are of Catholic parents.” 

Shattuck’s “Report” was written just before the setting in 
of the real high tide of Irish immigration, which between the 
years 1845 and 1850 poured thousands of additional children 
into the Boston schools and gave the school committee and al! 
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the city authorities a great amount of concern. Boston had 
become a special Mecca for the Irish emigrants, whose suf- 
fering during the “potato famine” in Ireland had been alle- 
viated by the great financial help sent so generously by Mayor 
Quincy and his committees. The condition of these newly 
arrived immigrants, however, was often pitiable in the ex- 
treme, and the children of this “pauper immigration” were 
soon destined to change completely the entire complexion of 
many school districts. The official school documents soon 
began to mention the new problems created by the great influx 
of the children of “foreigners” in the schools. 

Thus, in 1849, in the “Report of the Annual Examination of 
the Public Schools of Boston,” the complaint is made that the 
“tide of pauper immigration is alarming,” and that “whole 
districts are being depopulated of their native inhabitants.” 


The truancy problem, too, was becoming acute, “especially: 


among the Irish.” Without doubt, some of this truancy was 
fully countenanced by the parents, who feared that the re- 
ligious faith of their children might be destroyed in public 
schools concerning the religious bias of which the parents had 
heard many rumors. 

In 1850, the “Report of the Annual Examination” contains 
the following comment: “One second class contained 58 boys, 
45 of which were Irish; the result of their examination was 
such as might be expected—indifferent!” This same “Report” 
speaks thus of another school: 

Many of the pupils being Irish, their attendance is irregular. They receive 


little or no attention at home and are often kept from school as well by the 
requirements of the church as by parental command for household purposes. 


The spirit behind such official comments probably was a 
contributing factor in inducing Father McElroy of the Jesuit 
Parish of St. Mary’s to purchase from the City of Boston about 
this time two abandoned school buildings, thus preparing the 
way for Boston College and the parochial-school system. 

Smith fixes “the complete elimination of sectarian public 
education in Massachusetts” in the period from 1837 to 1855, 
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and places among its chief causes, “the influence of deistic and 
Unitarian ideas upon the school system, and indirectly, but 
most decisively the sudden increase in the Roman Catholic 
population.” The eighteen forties assuredly found Mann and 
certain Protestant denominations continuously at sword’s 
points, while the next decade marked the conflict between the 
Catholic Church and the public-school authorities upon funda- 
mental principles. But both Mann and his enemies agreed 
that the public schools were essentially “Protestant” schools, 
while Catholics maintained that “public schools” filled with 
a “Protestant religious spirit” were essentially sectarian 
schools. The Catholic position was that either the public 
schools should be completely non-sectarian or that a State sub- 
sidy should be given for the support of parochial schools. As 
the Catholic view had been made clear in other parts of the 
country, Protestants in Massachusetts became greatly alarmed. 
Smith says on this point: 


The struggle changed from one between different Protestant sects for the 
teaching of their distinctive doctrines to a united opposition to the teaching of 
Roman Catholic doctrines with the public money. 


Martin describes the case rather smugly when he comments: 


A new danger appeared in the presence of which the opposing [ Protestant | 
parties ceased their wordy conflict, and combining their forces against the 
common enemy, solidified public opinion in support of the non-sectarian 
school. 


The chief agent of solidification, incidentally, was the 
“Know-Nothing Party,” culminating in the famous “Know- 
Nothing Legislature of 1855,” which placed before the people 
for ratification an amendment to the State Constitution, stipu- 
lating that public money “shall never be appropriated to any 
religious sect for the maintenance, exclusively, of its own 
schools.” This amendment was ratified by the people on May 
23, 1855, and under its provisions it became illegal to appro- 
priate public funds for the maintenance of private or parochial 
schools. Thus the legal sanctions of the so-called “Lowell 
Plan” were removed. Under the “Lowell Plan” the Irish 
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Catholics of the town of Lowell had for about a dozen years 
furnished schoolrooms for their own children, but the town 
otherwise regulated and supported the schools, although ap- 
pointing Catholic teachers and selecting textbooks which were 
not objectionable to Catholics. 

Boston had not contributed to the support of parochial 
schools. They were not numerous here until after the Third 
Plenary Council held in Baltimore in 1884. In 1853, the Ger- 
man population had petitioned the School Board “‘to aid them, 
with public money, in establishing and supporting separate 
schools for their children,” but the response expressed no sym- 
pathy for people who desire schools “where their own peculiar 
religious tenets may be more prominently presented.” 

A quotation from Horace Mann may pertinently be intro- 
duced at this time as an indication of the religious feelings of 
those days. In 1848, just before Mann left the office of Sec- 


retary of the Massachusetts Board of Education, he wrote as 


follows in answer to a clerical correspondent who inquired in 
regard to the employment of Roman Catholic teachers in the 
schools: 


I do not see how, according to the law, a man is to be disfranchised or 
held to be disqualified for the office of a teacher merely because he is a Cath- 
olic. If his manners and his attainments are good, if his conduct is exemplary, 
his character pure, and he has ability to inculcate justice, a sacred regard to 
truth, the principles of piety, can you reject him because you understand him 
to be a Catholic? Would Pere La Salle, Fenelon, or Bishop Cheverus be 
disqualified, by the fact of their faith alone, to keep a school in Massachusetts ? 

You ask whether school committees are bound to approve Roman Catholics. 
I do not touch the case of Jews, Mohammedans, Pagans, etc., for I presume 
there are no such cases in hand. 

The City of Lowell presents the most striking case. Several years ago an 
intelligent committee entered into an arrangement with the Catholic priests 
and parents, by which it was agreed that the teachers of their children should 
be Catholics. They were, however, to be subject to examination and their 
schools to visitation in the same manner as other teachers and schools. 

I know of no case in Massachusetts where Catholics have been brought 
forward as teachers of Protestant schools. 


The Legislature in 1855 also took up the question of Bible 
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Reading in the public schools and settled it, in Martin’s opin- 
ion, “with equal significance and conclusiveness.” For the 
daily reading of the Bible, hitherto practically universal and 
usually voluntary, was made compulsory, the new statute 
reading as follows: “The School Committee shall require the 
daily reading of some portion of the Bible in the Common 
English version.” The possibilities of such compulsion be- 
comes manifest when it is recalled that in 1852 Massachusetts 
had passed the first State compulsory school-attendance law 
in this country, thus forcing the newly-arrived immigrants 
to send their children to the only schools available—the public 
schools. It cannot be denied that the same public schools, 
while professedly secular, were often rather actively Protes- 
tant in atmosphere. The stage was thus set for the conflict 
between the opposing religious forces and battle was 
inevitable. 


IV 


In Boston the dispute came to a crisis in the famous old 
Eliot School in the North End. Partisan pamphleteers gave 
the formidable title of the “Eliot School Rebellion” to the 
controversy, aiming to place the Catholics in the position of 
being opponents of “law and order.” The incident which pre- 
cipitated the crisis took place in the year 1859. At that time 
there were about eight thousand Catholic children in the 
Boston public schools. The “Regulations of the Boston 
Public Schools” at this period contained the following instruc- 
tions to teachers: 


The morning exercises of all the schools shall commence with a reading of 
a portion of Scripture, in each room, by the teacher ; and the Board recommend 
that the reading be followed with the Lord’s Prayer, repeated by the teacher 
alone, or chanted by the teacher and children in concert; and that the after- 
noon session close with appropriate singing; and also that the pupils learn the 
Ten Commandments, and repeat them once a week. 


The possibilities of the misuse of these “Recommendations” 
by zealous teachers striving to please their “district-committee 
men” is obvious. It mattered not to some teachers how much 
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the sensitive feelings and deepest convictions of their “non- 
conformist” pupils were offended, provided that the “district- 
committee” approved. By the year 1859, the Catholics began 
to protest publicly that their children were obliged to “sing 
Protestant hymns, to read passages from the Protestant Bible, 
to recite the Protestant form of the Decalogue, and to repeat 
the Lord’s Prayer with the concluding doxology.”” In some of 
the schools tactful and kind teachers carefully avoided offend- 
ing their Catholic pupils, but in other schools teachers abused 
the sacredness of their office and followed the old established 
religious usages that offended the conscientious beliefs of the 
Catholic children. 

On March 14, 1859, matters finally came to a crisis in the 
Eliot School, where children of Irish-Catholic parentage were 
in the majority. After the usual morning reading of the Scrip- 


tures and the chanting of the Lord’s Prayer, the pupils of a 


certain room were directed one by one to recite the Ten Com- 
mandments in the customary Protestant form demanded of all 
the children. Many of the children, including a ten-year-old 
boy named Thomas Whall, refused to de so. The teacher re- 
ported the “rebellious” conduct of her pupils, and in the after- 
noon the chairman of the “Eliot District Committee,”—the 
only real power then in school administration—tried his hand 
at forcing the Whall boy to recite the Commandments in the 
form which the child’s spiritual advisers had told him was 
obnoxious. When the child continued to remain silent, he was 
publicly rattanned at intervals for nearly half an hour, until 
finally by a ruse he was induced to “conform.” 

The boy’s father preferred charges of “assault and battery” 
against the submaster involved, who was acquitted of the tech- 
nical charge in a long-drawn-out trial which kept the city in a 
religious ferment for weeks. The School Committee did not 
even censure the teachers and gave scant consideration to the 
temperate and courteous letter of Bishop Fitzpatrick. Several 
hundred boys of the school were suspended until such time as 
they might be willing to obey the school rules, which in this 
case meant, of course, to conform to Protestant forms imposed 
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by public-school regulations. Their parents, too, were liable 
to prosecution under the 1852 Compulsory Attendance Law, 
and although the Bishop advised the children temporarily to 
attend “under protest,” many of them never went to a public 
school again, the Jesuits coming to their aid and opening a 
small parochial school nearby. However, as usual, many 
broad-minded Bostonians, recognizing the merit and logic of 
the position taken by the Catholics, supported them in the next 
election, with the result that several Catholics were elected to 
the School Committee and the offensive regulations were 
repealed. 


V 


A few years after the unpleasant incident at the Eliot School 
the country was in the throes of a real “Rebellion,” in the 
presence of which religious disputes were forgotten. It was 
during those “trying days” in the year 1862, that the Legis- 
lature amended the “Bible Law,” making a repetition of the 
“Eliot incident” impossible in Boston. The revised statute 
continued to require a reading “of some portion of the Bible,” 
but did not specify the version. The new law read as follows: 


The School Committee shall require the daily reading of some portion of 
the Bible, without written note or oral comment, in the public schools; but 
they shall require no scholar to read from any particular version, whose parent 
or guardian shall declare that he has conscientious scruples against allowing 
him to read therefrom. 


The law was made even more specific in 1880, when pupils 
were excused from “taking any personal part in the reading.” 

In 1898, the last relic of the old Puritan influence in edu- 
cational affairs disappeared from the statutes when the provi- 
sion of the law of 1789 (that it should be the duty of ministers 
to use their influence to keep the children in school) was re- 
pealed. Smith expresses the opinion that the repeal of this 
obsolete law “marked a final separation of the schools from 
ecclesiastical influence and signified that the schools were 
really secular in their aims and administration.” 
The daily reading of a “portion of the Bible” is the last 
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remnant of religious instruction found in the Boston public 
schools of today, but this reading is nothing but an empty form, 
no more satisfactory probably to Protestants than to Catholics 
or Jews. 
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Richard Monckton Milnes 


FRIEND OF GENIUS AND PATRON OF LETTERS 


SISTER MARY PIERRE BOUCHER, O.F.M., M.A. 


we must encounter at every turn, a name that lives in all 

the memoirs and links itself inevitably with the great 
names of the age. That name is the name of Richard Monck- 
ton Milnes, First Lord Houghton. A poet of no small repu- 
tation in his own day, Milnes was a critic whose opinions were 
valued by such representative authorities as Lockhart, Wilson 
and Morley. His own prose writings, including his life of 
Keats (the first one ever written), exhibit a flawless diction 
and a smooth, graceful style, as well as a fine understanding 
of men and the affairs of men. He was a statesman and a 
diplomat, and his understanding of human relations was pro- 
found; but his true genius lay in his talent for discovering and 
fostering the spirit of genius. 

Since the publication in 1891 of T. Wemyss Reid’s “Life, 
Letters and Friendships of Richard Monckton Milnes,” a 
great amount of material concerning him and his relations 
with the great men of his time has been published in memoirs 
and letters. It is from this source that the greater part of the 
matter incorporated in this article has been drawn, with the 
purpose of supplementing, in some small way at least, the pub- 
lished biography of T. Wemyss Reid. Any adequate survey, 
however, of Lord Houghton’s astonishingly wide acquaint- 
ance, any complete study of his diverse activities would far 
exceed the scope of this article, which shall be confined 
entirely to those friendships and to those activities which have 
direct bearing upon the literary life of his age. 


I 


Richard Monckton Milnes was born on June 19, 1809, at 
the Milnes residence on Bolton Street in Mayfair. His father, 


[: any study of the Victorian Era, there is one name that 
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a brilliant and somewhat erratic country gentleman and a 
Member of Parliament, was descended from a well-known 
family of Yorkshire, which had grown prosperous by a 
monopoly of the cloth trade and by a series of prudent mar- 
riages. His mother was Henrietta Maria Monckton, a viva- 
cious, talented, and most kindly lady, the second daughter of 
the Viscount of Galway.’ | 

Ill health prevented Richard from attending Harrow or 
Eton as his father had planned, and his early years were spent 
under the care of tutors. In 1827 he entered Trinity College, 
Cambridge, as a fellow-commoner.’ 

At Cambridge Milnes found himself among a group of 
young men whom he afterwards described as ‘“‘a rare body of 
men such as this University has seldom contained.’”” 

Among these young men were John Sterling, Charles 
Buller, John Kemble, Julius Hare, Stafford O’Brien, Tenny- 
son, and Thackeray—all men of genius and power. It was in 
this brilliant and enthusiastic group that Milnes first formed 
those contacts which were to have so lasting an influence on 
his life and interests. In their midst he formed his kindly, 
tolerant, and somewhat quizzical opinions of man and men; 
and in their midst he learned to be a dilettante in the ancient, 
honorable sense. He won no purely scholastic distinction; but 
his activities were numerous, profitable and always delightful. 

At Cambridge his interests broadened rapidly. The Con- 
versazione Society, after much hesitation because of his “gay 
and airy ways,” finally elected him to membership. This 
Society was composed of a group of twelve extremely serious- 
minded young men, familiarly known as the Cambridge 
Apostles, whose chief purpose it was to discuss, and settle if 
possible, all the problems of the Universe. He joined the 





1T. Wemyss Reid, The Life, Letters, and Friendships of Richard Monckton Milnes, 
First Lord Houghton (New York, 1890), Vol. I, pp. 1-3. The Letter-Bag of Lady 
Elizabeth Spencer Stanhope, ed. by A. M. W. Stirling (London, 1913), Vol. II, pp. 
193-194, 

2Cambridge Calendar for 1827, p. 313. 

3The Cambridge Union Society, Inaugural Proceedings (London, 1866), p. 9. 
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Cambridge Union and spoke frequently in the “tavernous, 
cavernous” rooms at the back of the Red Lion Inn.‘ He en- 
tertained his friends generously and thoroughly in his college 
rooms’ and was always ready to furnish a bit of timely bur- 
lesque or impromptu doggerel. 

In December of 1829 Milnes, with Hallam and Sunderland, 
was sent by the Union of Cambridge as an apostle of light to 
illumine the darkness of the sister Union at Oxford by demon- 
strating the “right of Mr. Shelley to be considered a greater 
poet than Lord Byron.” At Oxford the Cambridge men were 
welcomed by Francis Doyle, Gladstone, and Henry Manning.° 
In a letter to his mother upon his return from the expedition, 
Milnes wrote that the Oxonian speaking was “wretched,” but 
he pronounced the “youngest Gladstone of Liverpool” to be 
“a very superior person” and the man of all the Oxonians who 
“took” him most. 

Milnes was, from the day he entered Cambridge until the 
day he left it, heart and soul a Cambridge man, delighting in 
all that Cambridge had to offer him, from the enlightening 
and persuasive discourse of Connop Thirlwall, with whom he 
read the Greek Testament,’ to the exciting experience of a 
flight in a balloon. 


II 


The five years which followed Milnes’ graduation from 
Cambridge were spent with his parents, who were living at 
Milan in order to curtail expenses; or in traveling through 
France, Germany, Italy and Greece, with an occasional trip 
to England and Ireland. He was attending Niebuhr’s lec- 
tures at the University of Bonn when the Revolution broke 
out afresh in 1830.* 





‘Cambridge Union, p. 8. 
5Lord Crewe, “Lord Houghton,” Fortnightly Review, April 1929, Vol. 131, p. 440. 
®Cambridge Union, p. 13. 

7Clark, Old Friends, p. 158. 

8Reid, Milnes, Vol. I, p. 115. 
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The news of the Revolution stirred to the depths of his 
being the young man who had for years worshipped Byron 
and Shelley, and he felt himself, because of this youthful 
worship, closely allied to the radicals in sympathy and in 
interest. His enthusiasm, however, was tempered by that 
sane balance which was never to forsake him, and he was able 
to see with Niebuhr the devastating effects of revolution at 
the same time that his blood stirred for liberty and equality. 

During that summer he became deeply interested in Ger- 
man philosophy and literature. His admiration for Schlegel, 
Tieck, Heine, Schiller, and Goethe, roused during this period, 
was later to become a bond between him and Carlyle. Several 
years later he was introduced by Lady Duff Gordon to Heine, 
who at once forgot all of his grievances against England, 


which, he said, had “revenged herself well” by sending him 


Milnes for a friend—“that good Milnes.’” 

Milnes had long looked forward to visiting Rome, but when 
his father had suggested in 1831 that he stop there for a short 
visit on his way from Venice, he had written that three weeks 
of Rome would never satisfy him. “It will be strange,” he 
wrote, “if I do not find sometime, somehow, a winter to dedi- 
cate to Rome and the things of Rome.’”” 

The following winter was “dedicated to Rome and to the 
things of Rome,” and awe-inspiring as the thoughts of Rome 
had been, the city itself affected him even more deeply. “Saint 
Peter’s nearly knocked me down,” he wrote to his grand- 
mother; “the Vatican blinded me with its multitude of trea- 
sures, and the Coliseum has a glory of ruin which must be 
grander than its first perfection.” 

Milnes never got over Rome, and always in his heart, from 
this time on, there was a hankering for the things of Rome.” 
Many years after this first visit to Rome when he plunged into 





%Id., Vol. I, p. 112 f. 
10Td., Vol. I, p. 107. 
"Td., Vol. I, p. 122. 

121d., Vol. I, pp. 118, 140. 
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the Oxford Movement with his “One Tract More,” so highly 
recommended by Cardinal Newman in his “Apologia,” he 
was brought by his own convictions to the doors of the Church 
of Rome, the threshold of which he never actually crossed. 

Cardinal Weld, Head of the Collegio Inglese in Rome, had 
known Milnes’ father, Robert Pemperton Milnes, for many 
years, and he now lost no opportunity of entertaining the son 
of his old friend and of introducing him to the more important 
members of the Co//egio. Among those to whom he introduced 
the young man were Dr. Wiseman and his cousin, Charles 

MacCarthy, with both of whom Milnes was to form lasting 
friendships. In his monograph on Cardinal Wiseman, Milnes 
vividly portrays his first days in Rome—his first meeting with 
Wiseman, Lacordaire, Rio, Lamennais, and Montelambert.” 

In Rome (1832) Milnes met his old Cambridge friend 

Bulwer-Lytton, who, in a great state of confusion and depres- 
sion, was working on “The Last Days of Pompeii.” Milnes at 
once set out to cheer and encourage him, and together they 
spent several happy days in Rome. Shortly after the novelist 
left for Naples, Milnes joined him there with Christopher 
Wordsworth, the Cambridge scholar, whose archeological 
knowledge and perfect taste, together with Milnes’ untiring 
energy in examining the ruins of Pompeii, were of great 
assistance to Bulwer-Lytton in preparing his new book.” 

Christopher Wordsworth took Milnes to Greece with him 
in July of 1832. The chief result of this visit to Greece was 

a slim volume of poems, published in 1834, entitled ““Memo- 
rials of a Tour in Greece” and dedicated to Arthur Hallam’s 
father in memory of his son, who had died suddenly in Sep- 
tember of 1833. The book did not sell at what he called a 

“vulgar rate” but was received graciously by his friends and 

by some critics, who predicted great literary fame for him. 

In 1833 Milnes met, at Fiesole, the poet Landor, who 
formed a most favorable opinion of the young man’s talent and 





13Lord Houghton, Monographs, Personal and Social (London, 1873), pp. 37, ff. 
14T.. H. S. Escott, Edward Bulwer, First Baron Lytton of Knebworth (London, 1910), 
p. 236. 
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who was to be in the future one of Milnes’ most valued 
friends.” 

When Milnes left Italy to return to England in 1836, 
he brought with him a letter of introduction from Landor to 
Southey. Many years later, in 1864, Milnes himself sent 
young Swinburne to Landor with a letter of introduction, and 
as Milnes’ friend, Swinburne received every consideration 
from the aged poet.” Landor and Milnes had in common a 
deep interest in poets as well as in poetry, and when Milnes in 
his monograph on Landor. describes the poet’s interest in 
young men of genius, he revealed his own interest in them.” 

By 1835 Robert Pemperton Milnes had recouped his for- 
tunes sufficiently to allow him to return to England, to open 
his house in Yorkshire, and to look forward to a Parliamen- 
tary career and a place in London society for his son. 

And so young Richard Milnes, gay, clever, and audacious, 
continental in manners, thought, and tastes, and with a slim 
volume of “Memorials,” that had sold not “vulgarly,” but 
well, turned toward England and the future. 


III 


When Milnes returned from the Continent in 1835, he 
found that to be fashionable in London a man must be either a 
wit or a dandy, and because he never did anything by halves, 
he decided that he would be both a wit and a dandy. As 
models for his dual profession, he had Sydney Smith and the 
Comte D’Orsay, both of whom were at the height of fashion 
at the time. He was not without traditional support in his 
role, for, in the days of George III and Beau Brummel, his 
father, Robert Pemperton Milnes, or “Bob Milnes,” as Byron 
calls him familiarly in his letters, was himself somewhat of a 
dandy and a great deal of a wit. 

Presented to D’Orsay by Landor, who had just returned 


15Id., Vol. I, p. 154; John Forster, The Life of Walter Savage Landor (London, 
1876), p. 345. 

16Forster, Landor, p. 345. 

Lord Houghton, Monographs, p. 132 f. 
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from the Continent, Milnes at once joined that set of dandies 
and wits who followed the Comte to Gore House. There he 
met Hook and Lutrell, Allen, Byng, Hughes and Raikes; and 
there he met frequently Disraeli, Bulwer-Lytton, Dickens and 
Thackeray, all vying with each other in wit and elegance. 
There he first crossed swords of wit with Sydney Smith and 
Rogers, and there, from 1836 to 1849, he met the most brilliant 
of London society; for Lady Blessington’s guests were rivaled 
only by those of Holland House in genius, fame, conversa- 
tional skill, and sartorial perfection. Carlyle says of him at 
this period of his life: ‘Conceive the man! A most bland- 
smiling, semi-quizzical, affectionate, high-bred, Italianized 
little man, who has long olive-blond hair, a dimple, next to no 
chin, and who flings his arm around your neck when he ad- 
dresses you in public.” 

But gradually Milnes grew weary of mere dandyism and 
wit, and we find him frequenting more and more the intellec- 
tual-moral set of which Sterling and Maurice were the leaders. 
More and more we find him in purely literary circles. Before 
the end of the year 1836, Charles Buller had introduced him 
to Carlyle, thus beginning a friendship lasting until death. 

It was at this time that Milnes began, in emulation of 
Rogers, a series of breakfasts in his Pall Mall rooms, dispatch- 
ing his duties as a host so admirably that these little gatherings 
of famous men soon became the talk of London. We have 
only to go to the memoirs of his contemporaries to see the 
relish with which invitations to these breakfasts were received 
and to see what a brilliant and entertaining host he was, full 
of anecdote, information, wit and kindliness. 

Disraeli described him as “Mr. Vavasour” in “Tancred” 
(1847). In this character we have a fairly accurate picture 
of Milnes during this period of his life if we allow for the 


18Beresford Chancellor, Life in the Regency and Early Victorian Times (London, 


1927), p. 33. 
19The Correspondence of Thomas Carlyle and Ralph Waldo Emerson, 1834-1872 


(Boston, 1883), Vol. I, p. 262. 
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author’s love of exaggeration and caricature, as well as for a 
certain jealous animosity which Disraeli always entertained 
for Milnes in spite of the latter’s persistent friendliness.” 
Disraeli wrote of “Mr. Vavasour”: “He was welcomed in 
every land. His universal sympathies seemed omnipotent. 
Emperor and King, Jacobin and Carbonaro alike cherished 
him. He was steward of Polish balls, and the vindicator of 
Russian humanity; he dined with Louis Philippe and gave 
dinners to Louis Blanc.’ 

Milnes was not well pleased with his portrait in ‘“Dizzy’s 
new novel,” for throughout the book Disraeli had made sly 
thrusts at him, as, indeed, he did in all of his novels. Milnes, 
nevertheless, took “Mr. Vavasour” with his habitual good 
humor, although he protested in his review of the book that 
Disraeli’s portraits from life were too thinly veiled for art.” 


It was during his early years in London that Milnes met. 


Florence Nightingale.” Miss Nightingale had returned from 
the Continent in 1839, elegant, charming and just nineteen; 
and she and Richard Milnes soon found that they had much 
in common. The young girl, who had held her own in the 
brilliant salon of Madame Recamier, who had amused and 
cheered Chateaubriand in his closing years, and who had read 
widely and well, instantly captured Milnes’ interest and ad- 
miration. There are frequent references to him in her care- 
fully pruned journals, and we may easily suspect that he was 
the persistent unnamed suitor who cost her such a struggle 
when she came to decide between marriage and her career.” 
Mrs. Gaskell, in a letter to Emily Winkworth (October 27, 
1854), says that “for nine years Mr. Milnes was at her 
| Florence’s] feet,”” and Milnes’ son in his article in the Fort- 





“Lord Crewe, Fortnightly Review, “Lord Houghton,” April 1929, p. 440 ff. 

*1B, Disraeli, Tancred (London, 1847), pp. 289 ff. 

*2Edinburgh Review, 1847. See also letter of Sir James Colvin to Milnes, October 
11, 1847, Reid, Milnes, Vol. I, p. 382. 

23Sir Edward Cook, The Life of Florence Nightingale (London, 1913), Vol. I, p. 34. 

24Id., Vol. I, p. 99. 

*5Elizabeth Haldane, Mrs. Gaskell and Her Friends (London, 1931), p. 95. 
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nightly Review says that his father had hoped at one time to 
marry Florence Nightingale.” 

Florence Nightingale’s influence on Milnes, all through his 
life, was very great. The active part which he took in mea- 
sures of relief during the Crimean War, his efforts toward the 
establishment of juvenile reformatories, and his general inter- 
est in social welfare can be traced almost directly to her in- 
fluence.” 

Milnes’ great sympathy with need of any kind led him into 
many diverse paths. His constant association with people of 
all classes, creeds, and political opinions gave him a tolerance 
which some of his contemporaries considered dangerously un- 
English. Carlyle once told him that the only office he was 
qualified to hold was that of, “Perpetual President of the 
Heaven and Hell Amalgamation Society,” but Carlyle him- 
self would have been the last to take his own remark seriously, 
for it was Milnes’ kindhearted tolerance that endeared him 
most to that intolerant Scot. Milnes’ sympathy with the prob- 
lems of the Irish, the steps that he took toward their relief, 
and his efforts toward Catholic Emancipation earned him not 
a few enemies, but he was well-loved by those who knew him 
best. 

Meanwhile amid the “collisions of society,’ Milnes was 
writing poetry and encouraging others to write it. In 1834 he 
had published his “Memorials of a Tour in Greece.” After 
his entrance upon London life we find him writing those 
polished bits of vers de société, which appeared in the period- 
icals of the time, as well as verses of a more thoughtful nature. 
A letter from his friend M. Rio, in 1837, telling him that his 
lines on Venice had been translated into Italian and published 
in all the Italian newspapers,” encouraged him to collect his 
‘Memorials of a Residence on the Continent and Historical 
Poems,” published in 1838, and “Poems of Many Years,” pri- 





Fortnightly Review, Vol. 131, p. 440 f. 
27Reid, Milnes, Vol. II, p. 7. 
*8Id., Vol. I, p. 191. 
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vately printed in the same year. These were followed by 
“Poetry for the People,” in 1840, and “Poems: Legendary and 
Historical,” in 1844. In 1844 also, he published a volume of 
poems, inspired by his visit to Egypt and the Levant in 1842, 
entitled “Palm Leaves.” Milnes’ poetry was, on the whole, 
well received. It is true that the Quarterly Review berated 
him in 1839 for his devotion to ‘such baby idols as Mr. Alfred 
Tennyson and Mr. John Keats,”” but Christopher North” 
made loud rumblings from his cave to indicate that he thor- 
oughly approved of Mr. Milnes’ pleasant verses.” 

“The Life, Letters and Literary Remains of John Keats,” 
published in 1848, was the first attempt at an interpretative 
study of that poet’s life, and is, at the present time, the best 
known work of Milnes. 

Milnes’ interest in Keats was lifelong. His “Life,” revised 
in 1867, went through several editions, and there are at least 
five successive editions of Keats’ poetry which have prefaces 
or introductions by Milnes (1848, 1863, 1871, 1876).* 

Milnes’ attitude towards his own poetry was that of the 
dilettante, in the best sense of the word. He delighted in 
poetry, in reading it and in writing it, but poetic inspiration 
never took hold of his being to the exclusion of all other in- 
terests and pursuits. Neither did he ever make the mistake of 
considering himself a genius. He, unlike the other Cambridge 
Apostles, never regarded himself as a great being set apart for 
a great mission. He could look upon his own foibles with 
much of the kindly cynicism with which he was accustomed 
to regard those of others. In 1837 he wrote MacCarthy:* 





Quarterly Review, 1839, Vol. LXIV, p. 59, ff. 

30Blackwoods Magazine, 1839, Vol. XLIV, p. 268, ff. 

31Milnes sent a sonnet to Queen Victoria in 1839. She said she was very grateful 
to him for it but she couldn’t understand it. “Some New Letters of Edward Fitz- 
gerald,” F. R. Barton (London, 1923), p. 12. 

82Georges Lafourcade, Swinburne’s Hyperion and Other Poems with an Essay on 
Keats and Swinburne (London, 1927), p. 27. 

38Reid, Milnes, Vol. I, p. 281. 
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I was thinking today that the thing | was intended for by nature is a 
German woman. I have just that mixture of hdusliche Thatigkeit and 
Sentimentalitat that characterizes that category of nature. I. think that 
Goethe would have fallen in love with me, and I am not sure that Platen 
didn’t. 

But his hdusliche Thatigkett was in itself a kind of genius— 
a genius that manifested itself in beautifully appointed dinners 
for exiled princes and for struggling young poets, as well as 
for the high and mighty of all lands; and his Sentimentalitat 
was of that sublime variety which impelled him to canvass 
London for subscribers to the lectures of the needy and little- 
known Carlyle, to carry jellies and custards to consumptive 
David Gray, and to aid the dying Hood with money and 
anonymous contributions to Hood’s Magazine.“ It was this 
sort of philanthropy that Milnes was engaged in all his life, 
and those in need of his assistance had only to make known 
their wants to gain his unstinted and invariably efficient aid. 


[IV 


On August 25, 1851, Carlyle wrote to Emerson: “Richard 
Milnes is married, about two weeks ago, and gone to Vienna 
for a jaunt. His wife, a Miss Crewe [Lord Crewe’s sister], 
about forty, pleasant, intelligent, and rather rich: that is the 
end of Richard’s long first act."* A few days before the mar- 
riage Disraeli had remarked, “Alas, poor fellow! There is 
an end of Milnes—you will see him no more.’ Sir Frederick 
Pollock, however, records in his diary a breakfast with Milnes 
on June 25, noting that Milnes had great hopes that his mar- 
riage would not “put an end to his breakfasts.” Milnes’ 
hopes were fulfilled. Not only did his breakfasts continue, 
but to the breakfasts were added delightful dinners and house 
parties, at which Mrs. Milnes, gracious, kindly, and ever 





34Td., Vol I, p. 34. 

35Correspondence of Carlyle and Emerson, Vol. I, p. 207. 

36. ord Broughton, Recollections of a Long Life, ed. Lady Dorcester (London, 1911), 
Vol. II, p. 284. 
87Personal Remembrances of Sir Frederick Pollock (London, 1887), Vol. I, p. 293. 
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neutral, helped her husband to entertain his wonderfully 
assorted companies.” 

Social activities were now transferred from London to 
Fryston, in Yorkshire, and every struggling young man and 
every disappointed and discouraged older man was welcomed 
by Mrs. Milnes with a simple kindliness which made him feel 
at once that Fryston was his home indeed. Great were her 
powers of conciliation. If her husband insisted upon bring- 
ing together, at his ‘ancient feudal mansion,” men joined by 
greatness but divided by some trifling disagreement, she, by 
her gentle diplomacy, made them feel at peace, once they 
entered Fryston Hall. She it was who soothed the furious 
young Swinburne when the Thackeray girls giggled at his 
poetry,” and in the letters of the great men who frequented 
Fryston we find many other proofs of her kindly tact. 

At Fryston, Milnes reigned as literary host to all of Eng- 
land for almost fifty years and it was here that many a young 
writer received the encouragement and criticism that helped 
him on to a successful career. Here in the presence of their 
host’s genial wit and good humor, Thackeray, Dickens, Ten- 
nyson, Browning, and dozens of other famous men forgot their 
fame and were happy with Milnes, who was himself supremely 
happy in the midst of his friends. 

The Brownings were occasional guests of Milnes, and 
Elizabeth Browning has told charmingly in her letters of the 
luncheon which he gave in 1852 in honor of the christening of 
his first child, his daughter Amicia.” 

Milnes once told Browning that he was the only literary 
man he ever knew who was able to make out a life for himself 
and abide by it. ‘‘For,” he said, “you really do live without 





%8Letters of the Hon. Mrs. Edward Twistleton (London, 1928), p. 109. 

3"Sir Edmund Gosse, The Life of Algernon Charles Swinburne (London, 1927), 
p. 90. 

40Percy Lubbock, Elizabeth Barrett Browning in Her Letters (London, 1906), pp. 
299. f. 
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any of the titi//ation and fussy dependence upon adventitious 
excitement of all kinds that they cannot do without.” 

Milnes had written the greater part of his poetry between 
the years 1830 and 1840. The latter part of his literary work 
consisted chiefly of political pamphlets, monographs on vari- 
ous famous men whom he had known, and critical reviews. 
His “Monographs” published in 1873 is perhaps the finest 
piece of literary work that he produced. Here his broad 
knowledge of men and their affairs, his intuitive knowledge 
of human motives, is shown to best advantage. The volume, 
which contains vivid personal sketches of Suleiman Pasha 
(Colonel Selves), Alexander von Humboldt, Cardinal Wise- 
man, Walter Savage Landor, the Berry Sisters, Harriet Lady 
Ashburton, the Reverend Sydney Smith, and Henrich Heine, 
gives a kaleidoscopic view of this brilliant and varied soceity. 

His critical reviews, the first of which appeared in 1829, and 
the last, in 1880, were published in the leading literary maga- 
zines: Quarterly Review, Blackwoods Magazine, Edinburgh 
Review, Westminster Review, Athenaeum, Academy, Hood's 
Magazine, and Fortnightly Review. Milnes was not a great 
critic. He aimed at neither profundity nor brilliance. He 
had neither the fire of Lockhart, nor the sparkle of Christo- 
pher North, but he had that which was far better—a sane, 
thoughtful point of view, an unprejudiced approach, and an 
intuitive knowledge of that which was great. He was truly 
a genius in recognizing genius, and he seldom was mistaken 
in his judgments. His theory of criticism was audaciously 
simple. “There is, in truth, no critic of beauty,” he main- 
tained, “but the man who enjoys it, and the amount of gratifi- 
cation felt is the only just measure of criticism.”” Yet his 
criticism was philosophical rather than impressionistic, psy- 
chological rather than practical. He would have agreed with 





1The Letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett Browning 1845-1846 (New 
York and London, 1899), Vol. I, p. 527. 

42R. M. Milnes, Preface to The Luggie and Other Poems by David Gray (London, 
1862), p. xiii. 
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Matthew Arnold that “criticism must maintain its indepen- 
dence of the practical spirit and aims,” and his own chief pur- 
pose in criticism was to bring to the notice of the world its 
unknown currents of genius. 

As the years went on, Milnes often grew weary of the strain 
which his social life imposed upon him. “My life,” he once 
remarked, “is as public as that of a waiter at a large inn,’ 
and in a fit of discouragement and disappointment he wrote to 
Charles MacCarthy:“ “I go on piano, piano, expecting less 
of the world—and getting less, too. I am contracting my 
acquaintances, losing my desire of knowing and liking every- 
body, and becoming like other people, having got little out of 
my originality—except that of having its natural run.” 

But Milnes could not lose his originality or his love for 
people. Whether we see him as Disraeli saw him in Venice 


in 1840, “writing sonnets in every gondola and making every. 


bridge a bridge of sighs’; as Forster saw him in 1847, “A 
pleasant, companionable little man, well fed and fattening, 
with some small remnant of poetry in his eyes and nowhere 
else”; as Motley saw him in 1858, “hearty, jolly, intelligent, 
rich, hospitable, a man of letters, and a Member of Parlia- 
ment”; as he saw him again in 1866: “fuller of paradoxes than 
ever... of kindness and Leutseligkeit, a thinker and a good 
talker’; or as Lord Ronald Gower saw him in 1883, two 
years before his death: “—picturesque and dignified, seated 
on a sofa, a skull cap on his head, and a glittering row of rail- 
way passes on his breast”; we still have the friend of genius, 
a gigantic figure of literary and social influence, who loved 
poets better than poems, and men better than their works. 





43Reid, Milnes, Vol. II, p. 393. 

44Td., Vol. I, p. 293. 

4SRalph Nevill, Life and Letters of Lady Dorothy Nevill (London, 1912), Vol. II, 
p. 94. 

46Mary Arnold Forster, The Right Honorable Hugh Oakley Arnold-Forster (London, 
1910), p. 17, from the diary of William Edward Forster, Aug. 16, 1847. 

47George William Curtis, Correspondence of John Lathrop Motley (London, 1889), 


Vol. I, p. 227. 
48Lord Ronald Gower, My Reminiscences (London, 1883), Vol. II, p. 326. 
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St. Gregory of Nyssa and 
Adam’s Body 


Td hoytxdv totto mAdoua Cwonhactioas. 


“God moulded to life this rational plasm.” 


W. J. McGarry, S.J., Ph.D., 8.T.D. 


in 1894 that according to St. Gregory of Nyssa “objects 

and created forms of the universe developed gradually 
out of chaotic material.’” In 1923, one could have found some 
five or six pages on this brilliant Cappadocian saint and 
scholar, in which his theory is said to be one “of absolute evo- 
lution in the case of living beings as well as of the inorganic 
world.’”*® Finally, in 1932, to complete this evolution of 
Gregory’s “evolution,” in bulk of treatment and especially in 
the matter of specific and concrete assertion, one found a 
lengthy discussion of the theory of St. Gregory. Here one is 
informed that according to this Doctor of the Church, “at a 
certain moment, when a suitable state of things was present, 
God created and infused a rational soul into some kind of 
organism, at the same time introducing the necessary modifica- 
tions in such an organism.” 

I am not sure that all readers appreciate what it means so 
to announce the theory of Gregory. He is one of the greatest 
minds of the fourth-century Church. He ranks with his 
brother, St. Basil, with his fellow-Cappadocian, St. Gregory 


()i: interested in Evolution could have read in five lines 





1“Against Eunomius,” Bk. xii, Migne, Patrologia Graeca (hereinafter MPG) 
45:1044D. This pithy expression is on a par with that of Gregory's brother, St. 
Basil: “Thou art a man, the single animal moulded by God,” MPG. 31:212. 
Cf. THouGHT, December, 1934, pp. 399-412. 

2From the Greeks to Darwin, Henry Fairfield Osborn, p. 71 (Macmillan, 1894). 

8Darwinism and Catholic Thought, Canon Dorlodot, pp. 72-79 (Benziger Brothers, 
1923). 
‘Evolution and Theology, Rev. Ernest Messenger, p. 144 (Macmillan, 1932). 
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of Nazianzen, with St. Athanasius of Alexandria, and with St. 
John Chrysostom of Constantinople. He was a giant, living 
and combating for the Church in an age of giants. Is it pos- 
sible that this influential pillar and column of the Greek part 
of the Church departed from that opinion which is so age- 
old in the Church concerning the making of the body of 
Adam? Most of us thought that all the ancient Fathers of 
the Church pictured the clay of earth suddenly and instan- 
taneously transformed into mature manhood on the infusing 
of the spiritual soul, that God’s own Hands, as it were, 
moulded this slime of earth, and that he breathed into it the 
life-giving breath. When, therefore, some few modern writers 
pay St. Gregory the dubious compliment of being so modern 
as to be evolutionary, it comes as a complete surprise, and 
somewhat of an unwelcome one. It is by appealing to the 


writings of the saint himself that I am convinced that an un- 


prejudiced search for his opinion will not only not sustain 
this contention, but that it will prove quite the opposite. 

It is abundantly clear in the writings of this Doctor that he 
thought (with other Fathers) that man’s body was formed 
from the dust of the earth, when the Divine fiat created and 
infused the spiritual soul. This whole action, being Divine, 
was thought to be instantaneous. St. Gregory states this doc- 
trine in texts in which he explicitly treats the topic, as well as 
in numerous places where he alludes to it incidentally. He 
implies it conclusorily dozens of times; his rhetorical figures 
presuppose it; his comparisons and analogies stand on its truth. 
Even obscure passages (and there are some) do not deny it, 
though they are open to equivocal interpretations which (in- 
consistently) run counter to his whole mind and mentality on 
the matter. For when he speaks of man’s body, or of his soul, 
or of the composite resulting from the union of the two, St. 
Gregory of Nyssa states the same opinion which is found uni- 
versally, namely, that God formed the body of Adam imme- 
diately from the clay of the earth. He did not think or say or 
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even imply that God infused Adam’s soul into an organism 
already endowed with sentient life. 

The foregoing paragraph is the statement of a thesis, and 
suggests the way to test it,—by reading and citing St. Gregory. 
In doing so, it is obviously common sense to cite clear passages, 
and use these to interpret those which are obscure. It is bad 
methodology to build a theory out of difficult passages, and to 
neglect the clear texts.” In the last one hundred years, our 
libraries have been overstocked with books, written by authors 
who apparently never heard of the principle: “Obscuriora 
per clariora intelligenda sunt.” Nay, even religions have 
sprung up by such unbalanced interpretations. Properly to 
fixate the opinion of a theological writer demands that one 
fasten on the clear texts; and this is especially true if a writer 
is subtle or “viewy.” St. Gregory of Nyssa was both. More- 
over, not only the explicit treatment of a subject is to be in- 
quired into, but the incidental evidence, generally available in 
the works on other topics, is to be gathered, because it mani- 
fests the general outlook of the writer. This is especially ap- 
plicable in the case of St. Gregory. For he never dealt 
directly with the text of Scripture, Gen. ii, 7 (where Adam’s 
formation from slime is described) ; the only text on man’s 
making which engaged his direct attention was Gen. i, 27, 
where we are told that God created man in His own image. 


I 


Texts concerning Man’s Body. The Greek version, the only 
one which St. Gregory knew, read in Gen. ii, 7: “God 
moulded man, soil from the earth.” The verb moulded, (a 
figure from the clay-potter’s trade), the appositive, soz/, and 
the material from which man’s body came, earth, all suggested 
synonyms to St. Gregory for man. Hence, in numerous texts, 
man is a plasm, a moulded thing, and God is the moulder; 





5] hesitate to lecture my readers on historical methods; but this paragraph is not 
theoretical. In my opinion, Father Messenger has ta..en too little notice of these prin- 
ciples in his chapters on St. Gregory. 
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Adam is called a protoplast, and Adam and Eve are proto- 
plastot.. Secondly, there is a series of texts in which Adam, 
and other men, too, are spoken of as being earthy, of the earth, 
etc.’ It is to be regretted that mere tables of references will 
not make the same impression as one lifts in reading the lucid 
discourses of the Doctor. Whenever the saint touches on the 
topic, man, the reader will not be surprised to find some allu- 
sion to the story of Genesis. The soul was joined to dust to 
make Adam. 

Perhaps a few of the briefer expressions will serve to show 
that this was the opinion of St. Gregory. One of the most sug- 
gestive is cited at the head of this article: “God moulded unto 
life this rational plasm.” Twice the figure occurs and once 
the term of the whole act, life. The two elements of our being 
are here, and the Divine action, moulding clay unto life, where 
life was not before. 

Again, discoursing against human pride, he writes :* 


What then is man? Do you wish to relate the solemn and estimable testi- 
mony of the Writings? He who describes so splendidly our story and re- 
lates our honorable origins, traces the genealogy of our nature from clay. 
Our noble nature and our sacred eminence has its relation to a brick... . 
Do you not blush to be proud, thou earthy statue, shortly again to be dust, 
puffed up bubble-wise for the nonce? 


In enumerating the various motives of gratitude to God, 
St. Gregory has the following: 


Who was it who gave me to share in life and reason, when I was but soul- 
less dust? Who was it who shaped this clay according to the image of the 
Divine stamp? 


And again:” 


®6The “plas—” combinations are familiar to us in plastic, protoplasm, etc. This 
figure, found in the original Hebrew and again in the Greek version, is often found in 
Gregory’s works; the following references do not exhaust the number: 
MPG. 44: 149, 185, 237, 256, 1125, 1197, 1253; 45: 1009, 1044, 1045, 1136; 46: 664-668. 

™MPG. 44: 205; 45: 1136, 1141; 46: 372, 173, 245, 668. 

8“On the Beatitudes,” First Discourse, MPG. 44: 1204A. 

%*The Our Father,” First Discourse, MPG. 44: 1125B. 

10“Against Eunomius,” Bk. XI, MPG. 45: 860B. 
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Is He not good who raised you up, an animate image of His own power. 
embellishing with His Divine beauty thy soulless dust ? 


Incidental illustrations are taken from this same doctrine by 
St. Gregory, when he is defending the true notion of the In- 
carnation against Apollinaris, and when explaining the Divine 
power to raise men at the end of the world. Against Apolli- 
naris, he shows that the Word of God assumed the whole 
human nature in the womb of the Virgin. He phrases this 
occasionally by saying, ‘““God made-man earth of the Virgin.” 

In developing the doctrine of the resurrection (which is 
often done in connection with his famous Apocatastasis) ,” St. 
Gregory gives the most detailed picture of the making of man. 
Just as God gathered dust and formed the perfect man Adam 
by the infusion of the soul in the beginning, so, too, will the 
same omnipotent God gather the scattered dust of the bodies 
of all men at the Judgment. That St. Gregory did not think 
that “God infused a rational soul into some kind of organism,” 


but that homogeneous inorganic earth was caught up into the 
Maker’s hands, is abundantly and incontrovertibly clear in the 


following passage :” 


You have heard that the earth was moulded and that a man was made. 
Tell me then, I ask you who comprehend all things in your wisdom, how 
light dust which is so easily scattered, was packed together, how earth became 
flesh, and the same [homogeneous] matter made bones and flesh and fat and 
hair. Moreover, in the flesh which was one, there resulted the different 
forms of the members, the various qualities and jointures,—how lungs yield 
to the touch and are greyish, while the liver is hard and ruby-colored. . . . 


llegx tis ILagtévov yotv davigwaonomous.» “Against Apollinaris,” MPG. 45: 
1141C (cf. also 45: 637A). The last Greek word shows why I have translated 
“made-man” as one word. Gregory means that the flesh (earth) of the Virgin was 
the matter which became perfect man on the creation of the human soul of Christ. 
At the same instant, this perfect humanity was assumed by the Person of the Word. 

12$t. Gregory went so far in his “viewiness” on the restoration of all things in God 
that he thought Satan would eventually be converted and return to God. For a dis- 
cussion of this conviction that eventually all angels and men would be restored to 
bliss, cf. O. Bardenhewer, “Geschichte der altkirchlichen Literatur,” Vol. UI, pp. 217- 
219, and Msgr. Batiffol’s article on “Apocatastasis,” Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. I, 
p. 599ff. 

13“Christ’s Resurrection,” Third Discourse, MPG. 46: 664B. 
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Again, let us consider how the first woman was made a living animal, similar 
to the first and complete in all parts, from a small part of the side [of Adam], 
how the morsel was sufficient for every requisite, . . . head, hands, etc. .. . 
The reasons for such wonders as these are immediately evident in the case of 
God. . . . How, then can we doubt that He can recreate [the risen] man 
from the scattered dust of the tomb. 


The argument is against the adversary of the doctrine of the 
resurrection who is supposed to admit the facts of the story of 
Genesis. Obviously, the same dust which through God’s 
power appeared so variously in the parts of Adam was not 
“some organism into which God infused a spiritual soul.” 


II 


Texts concerning the Joining of Soul and Body. These texts 
converge on this point that God immediately conjoined the 
rational soul of Adam to the earth. Can it be that St. Gregory 
is so Clear on this matter, and yet have written passages which 
show he thought that the soul was conjoined to an organism? 
Must not this startling doctrine (startling for the fourth and 
all centuries up to the present) have slipped out somewhere? 
It has not. We may phrase the doctrine of Gregory under 
three headings, each of which excludes this novelty. First, 
he says that God infused the soul into clay; secondly, that the 
term of the Divine act was an animal (rational, of course) ; 
thirdly, that God exercised a very special Providence in pre- 
paring the habitat of this spiritual soul. In no text does St. 
Gregory say that this Divine operation was anything other 
than instantaneous; but that does not prevent his describing it 
as if the various stages were separate. 

A. The soul was joined to earth. In the ‘“Catechetical 
Oration” (ch.6), where the formation of man is directly 
treated, we read :* 


In order that nothing in creation should fail of its share [in the Divine 
goodness], there is in man a mixture of the suprasensible and the sensible, as 





MMPG. 45: 28A. 
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the story of creation teaches. For it says: God taking slime from the earth 
moulded man, and by His own breathing, imparted life to the moulded form. 
Thus the earthy was raised up by the Divine, and thus throughout creation 
an equal favor was distributed, since the lower nature was thus mingled with 
the supramundane. 


Again, in slightly more philosophical language :” 


The earthy portion was moulded about by the Divinely rational essence of 
the soul. 


This is a text which might suggest the teleological services 
which the human soul, the form of the body, performs. 
Finally, the comparison of the primeval events with those 


16 


of the last day occurs again in the Homilies on Ecclesiastes: 


The soul came into being, and when it is eventually purged it will return 
again. The body was made, moulded by God’s own Hands, as the resur- 
rection of the same will show in due time. For just as it will appear peren- 
nially after the resurrection, such it was when it was first made. For the 
resurrection is nothing more than the complete restoration of the beginning. 


In speaking of the connection of the soul and body, St. 
Gregory occasionally uses the word akin." Obviously, he 
means that each is the complement of the otherinnature. Now, 
this usage will make us cautious in misinterpreting this word 
when we meet it in other contexts. It suffices that a certain 
correspondence, proportion or analogy exist between two 
terms of a comparison to permit the use of the word. It is 
not necessary, except in the first sense of the word, that there 
be actual physical relationship between the two. Thus, St. 
Gregory often calls the soul akin to God, since it is the image 
of God, and the body akin to animals and matter. The second 
case is not to be interpreted as implying any genetic relation- 





“On infants who die prematurely,’ MPG. 46: 173B. 

16“First Homily,” MPG. 44: 633C. 

17Cf. Liddell and Scott, s. v. suggenes: (1) congenital in the literal sense; (2) as a 
metaphor, akin in manners, proportionate, corresponding, etc. N.B. Plato also calls the 
soul akin to the body, Republic, 611E. How much Gregory rejects any real kinship 
of brutes and men is clear from the argument he develops from fixity of type. So 
fixed and different are the types that the souls of one cannot be found in the other. 
This is his argument against metempsychosis. Cf. MPG. 46: 109D. 
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ship (with the animals), any more than the first. There is a 
metaphorical as well as a literal sense of the term. 

B. God produced the animal man. “Rational animal” is 
a common name for man in all tongues. St. Gregory often 
dropped the adjective; the result of doing so, when speaking 
of man’s production, is to emphasize the fact that the term of 
the Divine act was a sentient animal (that is, sentient through 
the powers of a rational soul). Now, such emphasis may 
rightly be expected in a writer who forms his assertions in the 
words of the inspired text of the Bible. For in Gen. ii, 7b, the 
emphasis is precisely on this fact that man did then become a 
“living animal.” Such is the original Hebrew, and also the 
Greek version which Gregory used. This expression is used 
for brutes several times in early Genesis.” In the creation 
chapters, it is used only in ii, 7, of man. The Fathers were 


careful to note that this “living animal” was rational; they. 


pointed out his intellectual powers as evinced in the naming 
and dominating of the animals and in the sin of disobedience.” 
God is “the creator of this animal,” (zdéon); He brought 
“this animal into being.”” Again:” 
The Creator of all things, wishing to create man, not as some animal easily 


despised, but as one of a higher dignity than all others, brought him into being 
and appointed him the king of heaven and earth. 


Finaily, he turns the argument against Apollinaris and in- 
cidentally refers to his own belief in the following: 


Are we to think that Adam had some kind of brute soul devoid of reason? 
Apollinaris says that Adam is called “of the earth, earthy” because his body 





18The phrase is found in Gen. i, 24; ii, 7 and ii, 19, both in Hebrew and Greek; 
it is also found in Gen. i, 20 and i, 30 in the Hebrew, but in a slightly varied form 
in the Greek. 

19Thus, in “Against Apollinaris” in the context to be cited in note 23. See the 
splendid article by W. H. McClellan, S.J., “Genesis 2:7 and the Evolution of the 
Human Body,” Ecclesiastical Review, January, 1925. 

20“Catechetical Oration,’ MPG. 45: 22C, 24C. 

21“On the Resurrection of Christ,’ Third Discourse, MPG. 46: 661B. 
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was informed with the anima.”* Now tell me, was not reason, called spirit 
by Apollinaris, also conjoined to the plasm in Adam’s case ?** 


II] 


C. Adam's body specially fitted for a spiritual soul. It 
may be said that this topic is the title or thesis of Chap. III-X 
in St. Gregory’s “On the Making of Man.” Not only was 
the universe prepared as a realm for the king to enter, or as a 
banquet for the chief guest of the feast, but the very dust of 
which man’s body was moulded was so shaped that it could 
respond to the needs and services of an intelligent soul. Hence, 
man’s body was shaped differently from that of the other ani- 
mals, the chief differences being in the erect figure of man 
and in the fact that he has hands. That God Himself is the 
shaper of this body is clear in the following sections :™ 


As in this life, artisans shape a tool to fit the service needed, so too the 
Peer of all artisans fashioned our nature as an instrument which could carry 
out the royal functions of that nature. Both in the outstanding qualities of 
the soul and in the very forming of the body as well, [God] so equipped nature 
as to enable it to carry out its kingly office fittingly. 


But is it possible that St. Gregory means by this that some 
organism was modified, when the soul of man was infused? 
Just previously to this citation, he has said that “God prepared 
the matter (hyle) beforehand, giving it the shape of a beauti- 
ful archetype.” By matter, the ordinary Greek word for 
soulless inorganic nature, St. Gregory does not mean some 
organism. 

Later, speaking more in detail of the equipping of man, he 
says: “Since man is a rational animal, it was necessary that 
an organ of the body should be prepared for the service of 
speech.” The conclusion from this is that “hands were fitted 
to the body.” For, since man has hands, the mouth does not 





22Apollinaris held three elements in man: body, soul and spirit; his peculiar heresy 
lay in asserting that in Christ, there was a human “anima,” but that the human 
spirit was replaced by the Person of the Word. 

23“Agpainst Apollinaris,’ MPG. 45: 1144-1145. 
24Qn the Making of Man,” 44: 236B. 
“Ibid., 44: 148. 
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need to be thick-lipped, heavy-toothed, etc., for the rending 
and gathering of food; hence, it can be more delicately shaped 
for the more delicate task of speech. This shaping is directly 
ascribed to God in Ch. IX of the “Opificium.” Sometimes 
this Divine act is assigned to “operative nature,’ a phrase 
which seems to have caught the attention of some, as if it were 
in favor of evolution :” 

Operative nature, taking up the proper material, forms as it were a statue 


of man. ‘Thus it happened in the beginning, and the resultant would have 
been a perfect image of God had not nature been impaired by sin. 


The phrase is an allowable substitute for the God of nature; 
for it is clear in the texts where this phrase occurs that it is not 
nature in general, or other natures which operate, but the 
nature which comes into concrete being at the time. ‘Thus, 
early in the Hexaemeron, St. Gregory has the nature of fire 
working before the emergence and creation of fire. 

In one text of the “Making of Man,” St. Gregory seems to 
suggest that he perceived the directive and teleological pur- 
poses which the soul served in regard to the development of 
the body :” 


Moses will instruct us to look within, if we ask how the soul affects the 
body. Furthermore, any one who studies life and observes how the body is 
equipped for all vital activity, will easily understand the part taken by the 
soul in the first moulding of the new being. 


It may be remarked that the whole matter of St. Gregory’s 
psychology would make an interesting and a profitable piece 
of research. 


IV 


Some Obscure Passages. We have seen that St. Gregory’s 
mind is clear on the immediate formation of the body of 
Adam, both in explicit treatment of the topics and in inci- 
dental references to it. We are in a certain sense challenged 
to explain some obscure passages, where at first glance he 


%Thid., 44: 253D. 
“On the Making of Man,” MPG. 44: 237-241. 
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seems to suggest the opposite doctrine. It is especially in his 
expressions on the orderliness and purposiveness of creation 
that his alleged evolutionary views are found. 

For instance, he lays it down as a principle of world-order 
that if rational life is found in a body, it must be found with 
sensible life. In a word, there can be no reasoning animal 
until there has been an animal; the sentient must precede 
the intelligent. This belongs to the orderly procedure and 
progress of nature. And not only is this necessary because 
animals feed on plants, and man on plants and animals, but 
he finds a higher orderliness in a necessary progression of 
nature from the lower to the higher :* 


Hence, man was fashioned last, nature proceeding successively along a 
course as it were, towards the perfect. 


Again:” 


Since sentient life cannot exist without matter, neither can the rational life 
be in a body unless it is planted in the sentient. Hence the making of man 
is narrated last, precisely because he includes in himself every vital form, that 
is seen in plants as well as that of animals. 


The points to be remarked in these texts are: (i) that in 
the orderly progression of nature, the rational soul must be 
mingled with the sentient; (ii) this orderly progression is one 
of nature, and nature is often assigned activity in working it 
out; (iii) that the progression of nature is towards the perfect. 
Are we to conclude that in developing these ideas St. Gregory 
understands that the rational soul of Adam was infused into 
an organism already living a sentient life? 

Now we are to remark that in such contexts, St. Gregory is 
speaking of the three kinds of life. This is the progression or 
succession in nature in question. If there is any thought of 
evolution in the passages, then this has to do with the soul and 
not with the bodies of the living beings. Interpreting his 
thoughts in terms of evolution lands one in the queer position 





8Ibid., 44: 145B. 
28On the Soul and Resurrection,” 46: 60B. 
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of making St. Gregory an advocate of the evolution of the 
“image of God,” for so the human soul was to him. This 
absurd position is patently false; hence, we are driven to the 
correct rendering of the “orderly progression of nature.” This 
is the hierarchy of nature as we all know it: first came inani- 
mate matter, then the plants, then the animals and finally man. 
We sum up this magnificent procession of nature in one mental 
category; we say nature advances, and phrase the outrolling of 
creation in many similar phrases. But none of them means 
that we posit a genetic connection between the various parts 
of the scheme. We must avoid the “fallacy of the Universal.” 

Nor did Sts. Basil and Gregory, both of whom developed 
the idea of the akolouthia or progressive succession of nature, 
imply any interdependence of the various parts of creation in 
any way which favors an evolutionary program. What, then, 
of the assertion that the rational soul commingles with and. 
includes the sentientr Neither statement can be pressed to 
mean that the rational soul ‘“supervenes,” coming into an 
organism already sentient. The commingling and inclusion 
has taken place already within the rational soul: for it has the 
three powers of life, vegetative, sentient and rational. If this 
is expressed in a concrete manner, as above, by saying that it is 
planted in the sentient, we cannot quarrel with the writer. He 
wrote in a day when none would understand his words in any 
other way than as an expression of the well-known hierarchy 
of nature and life. 

Fortunately for our benefit, St. Gregory uses one of the 
strongest of these expressions and follows it with a clear state- 
ment of his thoughts :” 


Man has his nourishment and growth from plant life . . . and his sentient 
life from the animals. 


Only five lines later, he catches up his own phrases, and says: 


Whatever man has in common with the irrational creation, these are com- 
mingled with the rational of his soul. 


3&*Soul and Resurrection,” 46: 60C. 
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Significantly enough, the topic sentence of the whole section 
in which the triple grade of life in the soul is explained is one 
which speaks specifically of the ascent of nature from the 
lower to the higher, an ascent which he distinctly notices in 
the different souls of the three kinds of life. St. Gregory 
speaks of the souls of plants and animals as being imperfect. 
He also speaks of the human soul in the embryo as being im- 
perfect. “The statement that the human soul is at first ‘imper- 
fect’ recalls at once [to Fr. Messenger, p. 129] St. Gregory’s 
use of this term to signify an animal or a vegetable soul, and 
suggests that the term has a similar meaning here.” 

I cannot see how this argument is not equivocal. The ani- 
mals’ souls are imperfect compared to men’s; St. Gregory 
makes an explicit comparison between two different things. 
And the human soul is imperfect in its activity in the embry- 
onic stage, and arrives at the full power of its rational activity 
at the maturity of manhood. The comparison is between the 


capacities of the one being at two different stages of its life. 
The similar meaning of “imperfect” is by no means suggested 
in two such disparate statements. But it is better to hear St. 
Gregory himself, who states explicitly that the rational soul is 
in the embryo; yet it is difficult to detect the presence of the 
soul. But 


the soul’s activity [in the embryo] is distinctly seen in the fact that it is pre- 
paring for itself its proper home [the body] out of available matter.” 


And he asserts roundly in the same text that the soul is there. 


V 


I do not think that St. Gregory can be aligned with the evo- 
lutionary school of thought. The great Cappadocian is too 
clear in his voluminous references to man to be interpreted in 
a few difficult texts in an evolutionary sense. His great em- 
phasis on the dignity of man, or the lofty home to be prepared 


31“On the Making of Man,” MPG. 44: 236-237. 
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for the spiritual soul, on man’s kingship of creation, leads us 
to think that he kept man apart, both in body and soul, from 
the animals. When he does think of the similarity of man and 
brutes, he is speaking of man’s moral degradation, or of the 
fact that because of the fall of man, mankind must procreate 
in the same way as the animals. For, mistakenly, he thought 
that if man had not fallen, he would have been sexless, and 
multiplied as are the angels. But “somatic similarities,” the 
favorite argument of Evolutionists, is not once touched on 
when he speaks of the hierarchy of life; it is rather of psychical 
similarities, with no thought of dependence or connection, that 
he speaks. Thus, men see, though less well than some animals; 
men move, though less swiftly than beasts; men hear, though 
less keenly. These are the similarities he finds. I gain the 
impression from reading his works that St. Gregory would 
have been horrified at the thought that the spiritual soul, the 
“image of God,” was housed in the living body of an animal, 
ousting the native soul there, thus to make a man. 
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most highly civilized nations of the ancient pagan 

world, upon neighboring peoples was greater and more 
varied than is usually understood. Their culture was not con- 
fined within the bounds of their empires but overflowed into 
the regions beyond. Thus the art of writing, which, indeed, 
they themselves had borrowed from others, passed on from 
them to surrounding nations which they had never subdued 
by arms. In this way various systems of writing, such as the 
Teutonic or Scandinavian Runes and the Irish Ogams, came 
into being in lands unconquered by Greece or Rome. Scholars 
nowadays in general admit that the Runes are signs based on a 
modification of Latin or Greek, or combined Latin-Greek let- 
ters, however much they may still dispute about the exact point 
of the frontier where the borrowing took place. 

The same holds good for the origin of the old Irish Ogam 
system of writing. Ireland was never conquered by the 
Romans, but it was from the Romans that Ireland borrowed 
the peculiar form of writing found in its earliest inscriptions. 
Ogam writing, which from about the third century of the 
Christian era prevailed for half a millenium in Ireland and 
Wales, and to a lesser degree in England and Scotland, is 
nothing else than the Latin alphabet, expressed not with Latin 
letters but with dots and strokes placed on or across a perpen- 
dicular line. 


r | NHE influence exercised by Greece and Rome, the two 


I 


The Morse code, now employed universally in telegraphy, 
will give our readers a good idea of the Ogam system of writ- 
ing. This telegraphic alphabet was invented by an American 
painter, Samuel Finley Breese, a century ago. By means of 
an electromagnetic apparatus it can be transmitted to great 
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distances, and the inventor received large monetary rewards 
from the states which adopted it and was honored with a statue 
in Central Park of New York City. 

This Morse alphabet or code is a close approximation to the 
Ogam system. It is founded on the same principles, and has 
three main characteristics in common with it, not to be found 
in other alphabets: 

(1) The letters are represented by dots and strokes. 

(2) No letter in either system has more than five dots or 
strokes. 

(3) The dots represent vowels, and the strokes consonants 
in Ogam, and it seems that it was so originally in the Morse 
alphabet, for even at the present day e is expressed by one dot, 
and 7 by two dots. 

The reason for the partial divergence between the two sys- 
tems in this last point is evident. The rule (dots for vowels, 
strokes for consonants) , which is characteristic of Ogam, could 
not be rigidly observed in the Morse code on account of the 
greater number of signs this latter alphabet required. For 
while 20 signs for letters sufficed for Ogams, the universal 
telegraphic alphabet in modern times required 40 signs for 
letters and numbers. By a very simple modification of the 
Ogam system this difficulty was speedily overcome: certain 
letters or numbers were represented by a combination of dots 
and strokes, thus . — =a. In this way the Ogam system be- 
came capable of expressing double the number of original 
letters, while the first two principles enumerated above re- 
mained untouched. Indeed, the similarity of the principles 
underlying both alphabets is so striking that it would be an 
interesting subject for study to inquire if the Morse code be 
not directly derived from the Ogam alphabet. The name 
Finley is Irish and this fact makes the connection between 
the two systems of writing all the more probable. 

Ogam writing was extensively used in sepulchral inscrip- 
tions. This fact may, perhaps, indicate that in the first in- 
stance it was invented to adorn tombstones. The monuments 
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are for the most part large quadrangular stone pillars, the 
edges of which serve as lines on which the dots and strokes are 
placed. These dots and strokes are in Ogam arranged over 
one another, not after one another as in the Morse code. 
Lengthy though Ogam be in comparison with our modern 
print, it is far more compact than Morse. 

The content of the extant Ogam inscriptions is very jejune. 
For the most part they contain nothing but the names of per- 
sons with a note of their genealogical descent. Maqui = mac 
= son; avi = 9 = grandson; mucoi = descendant, form the 
link: for instance, Dumeli maqi Glasiconas = [stone] of 
Dumelos, son of Glasicu. 

The invention of the Ogam alphabet seems to date from 
about the third century of the Christian era. The earliest 
infiltrations of Christianity into Ireland seem to have occurred 
in the fourth century. The two events are so nearly contem- 
poraneous that it has often been discussed whether there is a 
connection between the invention of this system of writing 
and the introduction of Christianity into Ireland or not. Mac 
Neill in his critical notes on Irish Ogmic inscriptions main- 
tains that “no Ogam inscription contains anything expressive 
of Christian religious sentiment.” This statement is perhaps 
somewhat too sweeping, but has not been disproven. Hiibner 
and Macalister assert that the Christian character of a few 
of them can hardly be dnied. This, indeed, would not be 
wonderful, seeing that inscriptions in Ogam continued to be 
produced in Ireland for three centuries subsequent to St. Pat- 
rick’s arrival in that country. Whatever the merits of this dis- 
pute may be, no connection between the invention of Ogam and 
the introduction of Christianity into Ireland has yet been 
proved. 

There is no complete edition of all Ogam inscriptions. They 
number about 360 and with the exception of a few in Scotland, 
which are supposed to be in the Pictish language, they are all, 
wherever found, in the Irish language. Most of them are 
recorded by Holder in his “A/tceltischer Sprachschatz.” The 
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inscriptions found in Ireland, about 300 in number, are given 
by Macalister in his “Studies in Irish Epigraphy,” and those 
in England and Wales, which are considerably less numerous, 
may be seen in Rhys’ “Lectures on Welsh Philology.” Sev- 
eral of the inscriptions found in Great Britain are bilingual. 
In these cases the inscription on the front of the stone is in 
Latin, written with the ordinary Latin characters, thus giving 
the key to the Ogam writing which winds round the edges of 
the stones. These bilingual inscriptions would enable us to 
read the Ogam symbols, even if the key to their interpretation 
had been lost, but the value of the signs was never forgotten in 
Ireland and the bilingual inscriptions prove the correctness of 
the tradition preserved in Irish manuscripts. 

But another key was lost, viz., the key to the order in which 
the letters of the Ogam alphabet are arranged. We may well 
ask why the order of the letters in the Latin alphabet, a, 5, c, 
d, e, etc., was not preserved when the Latin alphabet was being 
taken over. The only satisfactory answer would seem to be 
that the peculiar order in which the Ogam letters are arranged 
was deliberately chosen by the inventor in order to facilitate 
the learning of the new alphabet: and, as a matter of fact, this 
new alphabet can be learned in five minutes. According to the 
theory, which will be expounded presently, all a person has 
to do is to commit three short sentences to memory and grasp 
the principle on which the letters are formed. Now the prin- 
ciple in question could not be simpler. In these three sen- 
tences one proceeds from one dot to five, or inversely from five 
dots to one, for the vowels, and similarly from one stroke to 
five, or inversely from five strokes to one, for the consonants. 
The formula, which is reproduced photographically (cf. p. 
99) will show how easy the system is to learn. 

One more remark may be added. In the Middle Ages when 
the reason for arranging the letters in their strange order had 
been forgotten, fancy wove legends round the god Ogmios and 
Ogam and the writing itself, which must gradually vanish 
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now that the method followed by the inventor has been redis- 
covered, as will be shown later in this article. 


I] 


The Ogam alphabet, in which the earliest monuments of 
the Irish language are written, is based upon a form of the 
Roman alphabet current at the beginning of the Christian era. 
Though the earliest inscriptions, being on wood, have per- 
ished, the alphabet must have been invented some time be- 
tween the second and the fourth century after Christ, for the 
extant inscriptions on stone date from about 350 A.D. to 650 
A.D. The vast majority of Ogam stones are located in Mun- 
ster, which seems to have been the home of the art and the 
center from which the practice spread. Some fifty are found 
in Great Britain. With the exception of a few obscure in- 
scriptions in eastern Scotland the language of all is Irish." 


ABOLU 
VESIN-QI-CETUDOHA 
IR-EST- UNC 
OGAM 


ese Be ” Ra ste 


1Cf. J. MacNeill, Irish Ogham Inscriptions, Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy 
(July, 1909), xxvii, C, 15. [The lapidary inscription, together with the accompanying 
illustration are the product of the author’s own scholarship.—Editor’s note.] 
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The alphabet consists of twenty symbols, formed of dots and 
strokes, and arranged in four groups of five each. The values 
assigned to these symbols in Irish manuscripts have been 
proved to be correct by the study of the monuments, but the 
order in which they are arranged, an order differing from that 
of any other known alphabet, has not been hitherto satisfac- 
torily explained. It is with this problem the present essay 
deals. 

The traditional order of the letters in Irish manuscripts is: 


BLVSN HDTCQ MGNgStR AOUEI 


A glance shows that the inventor began by first segregating 
the five vowels, which he then arranged according to their 
quality of broad and slender. The knowledge he thus dis- 
played of Irish grammar and phonetics is remarkable when 
we remember the early date at which he lived. 

As early as 1874, G. Atkinson* suggested that the H-group 


was composed of the initials of the five first Irish numerals. 
There are, however, philological objections to admitting this 
theory, so that it has not been generally received. Even if it 
were admitted the other two groups remain unexplained. 

The next suggestion was that if the vowel group were 
properly combined with the consonant groups, some hidden 
Irish words might be revealed which would throw light on 
the composition of the alphabet. Kuno Meyer’ adopted this 
idea and by inserting the vowels in order into each consonant 
group arrived at the following result: 


BALOVUSENI HADOTUCEQI MAGONgUStERI 


In a paper read before the Royal Prussian Academy in 
Berlin in May, 1917, he explained these words as Celtic names 
formed on the model of old Gaulish names and derived from 
the roots balv, sen, ad, oth, cep, mag, ster. This solution is not 


2Journal of the Royal Historical and Archeological Association of Ireland, Vol. Il, 
Fourth Series, p. 231 (1874). 

3Sitzungsberichte der kiniglichen preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Berlin, 
1917. 
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free from objection. These names are not to be found in any 
of the great collections of Celtic names, Gaulish, British or 
Irish, they are irregular in composition, they have no relation 
to any known Ogam inscription, and, indeed, do not seem to be 
genuine Celtic names at all. Meyer, however, believed he was 
on the right lines and that he had opened a way for the ex- 
planation of the similar problem presented by the order of the 
letters in the Runic alphabet. Unfortunately death prevented 
him from continuing his researches. 

Although we may disagree with Meyer’s solution, it does not 
follow that his principle was wrong. The vowel group can be 
combined with the consonant groups in so many different ways 
that the unsatisfactory result may be due not to the falsity of 
the principle but to its erroneous application. ‘There is cer- 
tainly nothing inherently improbable in Meyer’s method. 
Manipulation of letter groups by cumasc (insertion) and 
frithrosc (inversion) was familiar to ancient Ogamists, and it 
may be that such practices contain remnants of true tradition. 
Now as a matter of fact Meyer’s third word, magonsus:ert, 
occurs in the Book of Ballymote, p. 312, as an illustration of 
Ogam Cumasctha or Mixed Ogam.* 

Utilizing these principles I propose to combine the vowel 
group with the consonant groups in this fashion: 

ABOLUVESIN QICETUDOHA IREStUNgOGAM 

These letter-groups may not at first sight appear to be more 
promising than Meyer’s, but they will be found to give an in- 
telligible meaning when they are broken up into their com- 
ponent parts. My reading with subjoined translation is as 
follows: 

ABOLU VESIN QI CE TUDOHA 
Apollo scirem quis hicce (esse) videatur 


IR ESt UNg OGAM 


is est ferme Ogam’* 


4Cf. Auraicept na n-Eces, edited by G. Calder, Edinburgh, 1917, p. 302, Alphabet 41. 
5“T should like to know who this Apollo seems to be; he is almost Ogham.” 
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A few words in justification of this interpretation may be 
added. 

ABOLU, 4 pollo. (1) There is no p in Ogam and b supplies 
its place.’ This b according to native tradition might be either 
aspirated or not:’ b cum aspiratione pro p ponitur, dicunt ali 
cona bi h ar aon re b acht is b a aonar bis ar p.. (2) Single / 
for // agrees with native tradition, ni bi emnad i n-Ogam, i.e., 
“there is no doubling in Ogam,’* and although double con- 
sonants are often found in inscriptions, MacNeill” has proved 
that the doubling is devoid of phonetic significance. (3) Long 
u for the final long o of Latin is a regular feature of Gaulish 
inscriptions, cf. Frontu, Capitu, Scipiu." Finally it may be 
noted that the emphatic word Abolu (Apollo) is in accord- 
ance with Irish idiom placed at the beginning of the sentence. 

VESIN, scirem (I would know). Cf. Old Irish ro-fessinn.” 
Initial v became f in the seventh century; the doubling of the 
consonants has no phonetic significance, as has been said; and 
the absence of the perfective ro is archaic. 

QI, quis (who). Cf. O. I. cz, the conj. interr. pronoun; g 
became c in the seventh century. 

CE, hicce (this). Cf. O. I. ce.“ 

TUDOHA, [esse] videatur (seems to be). The verbal pre- 
fix tu became do in the seventh century. The symbol tradi- 
tionally trans-literated A does not occur in extant Ogam in- 
scriptions and so its value is somewhat doubtful. Here it 
seems to have the value of ch, which is the value assigned by 
MacNeill” to the h of Menueh, a name which occurs, written 


8H. Pedersen, Vergleichende Grammatik der Keltischen Sprachen (Gottingen), I, 
235-36. 

TAur. 11, 432, 2881: “b with aspiration is put for p; others say that it is not 6 with 
A but that it is b by itself that is p.” 

8Aur. 1, 2883. 

Aur. 11, 439, 2890. 

10P, 340. 

UHolder, Altceltische Sprachschatz. 

12H. Pedersen, Vergleichende Grammatik der Keltischen Sprachen (Gottingen), 
II, 522, 1909-1913. 

13]bid., II, 193, 202. 

14Jbid., II, 197, 198. 

15Op. cit., 333. 
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in Latin characters, in the early inscription at Inchagoill. 
Tudoha should thus be 3rd singular present of the stem doc, 
when Greek dokei, Latin doces, Irish dotch, toich. 

IR, is (he). This seems to be the Old Welsh ir. 
Pedersen equates it with Old Irish im from sendo-s;"* Stokes, 
however, derives it from (p) ereto-s." 

Originally a demonstrative pronoun, it became the definite 
article both in Welsh and Irish, and its use here as a pronoun 
is a sign of antiquity. 

ESt, est (is). The 3rd pers. sing. pres. of “esmi, (I am).” 

The symbol here transliterated st in accordance with tradi- 
tion does not occur for certain in the extant inscriptions. It 
represented a sibilant in process of change. Original st be- 
came in time fs, then ss and finally in modern Irish s. The 
Gauls represented it by a peculiar letter, a capital D with a 
stroke through the upright, also by ds and ss. 

UNg, ferme (almost), is the Welsh wngc, originally unc, 
cognate with the Irish oc.” It was originally a noun meaning 
“vicinity” but came to be used as an adverb and a preposition. 
The symbol represents a nasal guttural. The earliest Gaulish 
inscriptions which are in Greek letters express it by two 
gammas. 

OGAM, Ogam. These four letters give us the name of the 
alphabet, and thus far confirm our interpretation. Ogma, the 
name of the ancient Irish god, is philologically the equivalent 
of Ogmios, the Gaulish god, if we suppose a vowel to have 
fallen out between the g and m of the latter name,” but the 
form Ogam is quite anomalous.” The inventor of the alphabet 
is consequently in complete agreement with modern philolo- 
gists when he tells us that Ogam is only approximately an 
equivalent of Apollo, who is Ogmios. As for Ogam itself 


16For the interchange of n & r, vide Ped., I, 155, & II, 177. 
17§tokes-Bezzenberger, Urkeltischer Sprachschatz (Gottingen, 1894), 37. 
18(Stokes, 44, Ped., II, 433.) 

19(Ped., I, 126.) 

20Thurneysen, ZCP, XVII, p. 299, n. 5. 

21Ped., I, 169, 326. 
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it is not a genuine word at all, either Irish or British, but 
merely an arbitrary selection of letters, like A B C, to denote 
the alphabet. 

The formula we have thus obtained is instructive for the 
history of religion. It resolves itself into a brief dialogue 
about mythologies: “Apollo scirem quis hicce videatur: Is est 
ferme Ogam.” One speaker remarks “I should like to know 
who this Apollo seems to be,” and the answer is “He is almost 
Ogam.” The dialogue is, of course, fictitious, but the circum- 
stances under which it was conceived are not without signifi- 
cance. A monument is being erected to the‘ ancient Irish god 
Ogmios, when, lo! a new god, Apollo, appears on the scene, 
brought in by the victorious invaders, the Romans, and as 
happens always in such cases the weaker nation compares and 
identifies its ancestral gods with those of the conquering race. 
Our formula thus identifies Ogmios with Apollo and so differs. 
from Lucian, the Greek writer, who identified him with Her- 
cules. But such identifications are always somewhat arbitrary 
and often vary from country to country. Hence, it is not sur- 
prising to find that, while the Gauls saw in Ogmios the 
equivalent of Hercules, the Irish and Britons identified him 
with Apollo, with whom, indeed, he has more in common. 

The Irish language in which the formula is couched proves 
sufficiently that the inventor was an Irishman. In this the 
formula agrees with the conclusion to be drawn from the geo- 
graphical distribution of Ogam inscriptions, the language in 
which they are written and the tradition of native schools. 
We can go farther and say that the formula proves that the 
Irish inventor must have been a pagan. Rhys’ opinion that 
Ogam was introduced into Ireland by Kymric missionaries or 
by Irish ecclesiastics educated in Wales is admitted to be un- 
tenable. Though Ogam inscriptions continued to be carved 
for more than two hundred years after the introduction of 
Christianity into Ireland, there are not more than five or six 
inscriptions which suggest contact with Christianity, and 
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MacNeill” after examining these concludes: ‘“No known 
Ogam inscription contains anything expressive of Christian 
religious sentiment. It seems, therefore, probable that Ogam 
epigraphy, while it lasted, remained in pagan hands.” The 
pagan character of the Ogam alphabet can, therefore, hardly 
be denied. Irish Christians looked on Ogam writing with 
disfavor and their opposition led finally to its abandonment. 
But why should Christians have been opposed to any alpha- 
betical system? We read of no such opposition in any other 
country similarly situated. The only possible answer seems 
to be that somehow or other Irish Christians saw something in 
the Ogam system that was essentially or at least very closely 
identified with paganism. Here our interpretation supplies 
the solution, for the formula underlying the alphabet is dis- 
tinctively pagan: it begins with the name of one pagan god, 
Apollo, and ends by suggesting the name of another, Ogmios. 
Our pagan Irishman must have come into contact with 
Roman civilization, for he based his alphabet upon an early 
first-century form of the Latin alphabet.” Gaul and Britain 
are the only countries where this is likely to have happened. 
Zimmer™ argues ingeniously, as we might expect, but uncon- 
vincingly, that the inventor got his idea from merchants of 
western Gaul who traded with southwestern Ireland. The 
commoner opinion is that he learned the art in Britain, and 
native tradition points in the same direction, for the Auraicept 
na-nEces, after telling us that Ogma invented the alphabet, 
goes on to say that he came upon the idea of the letters and 
their names “in Britannia.” These two last words are ex- 
plained by different glossators to mean either in a book called 
“Britannia” or in the language of Britannia”: “Ar is hé 


22Op. cit., 332. 

23MacNeill, op. cit., 334-5. 

24$PA (1909), pp. 472, 613. 

25. ines 2810-12: “For it is he who invented the letters of the Scots with the names 
that are on them today, as is in Britannia, that is a book; it is called by that name; 
or in the lanquage” [of Britain]. 
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rdinig litri na Scot” cusna hanmandoiph filet forra antugh, ut 
est in Britannia, id est libro, isto nomine vocatur, vel in 
lingua.” Our formula, therefore, which includes two British 
monosyllables, is thus found to be in complete harmony with 
the common opinion of scholars and the tradition of the native 
Ogmic schools. 

An evident objection may now be mentioned. The presence 
of the two British words, ir and ung, suggests that Britons had 
something to do with the invention, though they seem to be 
excluded by the fact that the language of the inscriptions is 
Irish, not British. A fuller consideration of the circumstances 
will supply a sufficient answer. To form a sentence from an 
alphabet without repeating a consonant and, while repeating 
the vowels three times, to maintain always the vowel sequence 
intact is a feat of such a difficult nature that it is not strange 
that the Irish inventor had to eke out his formula with these . 
two small British words; neither would it be strange if he 
had to take certain liberties with the grammatical forms of 
Irish words. As a matter of fact the two monosyllables in 
question differ but little from the corresponding Irish forms 
and may have then been intelligible to Irish ears. During his 
stay in Wales the Irish inventor must naturally have become 
acquainted with the British language, and it is equally natural 
to suppose that he would have lived in one or other of the 
numerous Irish colonies which then occupied a large part of 
Wales and southwest Britain and spoke a language which not 
only contained many British words and modes of expressions 
but was seemingly the channel through which very many 
Latin and British words were introduced into Irish.” Conse- 
quently our formula does not imply that the invention was in 
any way due to a Briton; it was entirely the work of an Irish- 
man, but of an Irishman who had been for some time resident 





26Cf. Van Hamel, Labor Bretnach (Dublin, 1932), §12, p. 22; “Ogma brdthair in rig 
as é aranig litri na Sgot,” i.e., “Ogma, brother of the king, it is he invented the letters 
of the Scots.” 

27Ped., I, 22-23. 
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in Wales and had there come under the cultural influence of 
Romanized Britain. We can only conjecture why he went to 
Britain, but since we know that Britain was the center of 
Druidism, it is not at all unlikely that he went there to perfect 
himself in that science and while thus engaged got the first 
idea of his invention which he perfected afterwards on his 
return to Ireland. 

The result, therefore, of the present investigation is that 
the Ogam alphabet was invented by a learned Irish pagan, a 
native most probably of southwestern Ireland, who came under 
the cultural influence of Rome while perfecting himself in the 
study of Druidism in Britain during the Roman occupation of 
that country. His unique and ingenious invention bears testi- 
mony to the high intellectual development of Ireland in those 
distant pagan times, and we are forced to admit that the ancient 
Ogamists were well justified in describing the inventor as fer 
roeolach a mberla 7 a filidecht, i.e., “a man well skilled in 
language and poetry,” and adding cuts airic derbad aintlechta 
7 co mbethin bescna-sa ic lucht in eolats fo leith sech lucht na 
tirdachta 7 na buicnechta, i.e., “the cause of its invention was 
to prove his ingenuity and provide the learned with this spe- 
cial speech to the exclusion of rustics and herdsmen.” 


WZ 
TAS 








No Popery One Hundred 
Years Ago 


F. J. ZWIERLEIN, D.Sc. M.H. 


First Provincial Council of Baltimore, October !7, 

1829, estimated “the misrepresentation of the tenets, 
principles and practices of the Church” as one of the greatest 
misfortunes to which Catholics in the United States had long 
been exposed. Extraordinary efforts had been made to exhibit 
them as what they were not and to charge them with main- 
taining what they detested. Unfortunately this anti-Catholic 
campaign of vilification had influenced good men, virtuous 
women, the public press and even public justice; it also in- 
fected recitals in the nursery, school books, and works of his- 
tory. While the pioneer Catholic press, especially the Truth 
Teller in New York, labored to refute base calumnies, the 
American Hierarchy did not denounce in detail these mis- 
representations as the Archbishops and Bishops of Ireland had 
done, January 25, 1826, as the Vicars Apostolic and their co- 
adjutors of England and Scotland had also done several 
months later. Both these documents were circulated by the 
Defence Committee of the British Catholic Association to 
counteract the evil work of the Protestant Association in Eng- 
land and Scotland, which had not hesitated to foment rioting, 
murder and arson to intimidate the British Government at the 
first grant of some relief from oppressive penal laws and had 
done everything in its power since that time to prevent Cath- 
olic Emancipation which, nevertheless, became law precisely 
in 1829. The event was celebrated throughout the State of 
New York by a Te Deum in all the Catholic churches. 


T ks Pastoral of the Hierarchy to the laity from the 
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I 


The very next year the New York Protestant Association 
was organized after the foreign model; a weekly newspaper, 
The Protestant, was also issued in New York City with the 
avowed purpose to expose so-called Romish dogma, mummery 
and corruptions in a vain effort to check the growth of Catholi- 
cism in the United States, which this paper rightly attributed 
to Catholic immigration, natural increase and conversions. 
Catholic schools were especially denounced as “the grand and 
master means” adopted by priests and nuns for getting the 
education of youth into their hands with manifest results “in 
the converts they obtain.” Militant Protestants strove, there- 
fore, to undermine the good repute of such Catholic schools by 
representing priests and nuns as monsters of vice. This was 
the object especially of the Reverend George Bourne, a native 
Englishman, educated at Hamerton Seminary, London, who 
had been a Presbyterian minister in Virginia and Canada, 
and, in 1832 became editor of The Protestant in New York 
City, where he identified himself with the Dutch Reformed 
Church, which had not amended its intolerant Creed, making 
it the office of the civil magistrates to ‘“‘remove and prevent all 
idolatry and false worship.” The Constitutions of New York 
State and of the United States made it impossible for magis- 
trates to eradicate what the Dutch Reformed might consider 
idolatrous and false worship in the Catholic Religion. 

This did not, however, prevent another line of attack. 
While the laws of the land did “not arm the persecutors with 
the sword, yet have contrivances and exertions of individuals 
and of associations, in many instances, supplied the deficiency 
by their own acts of persecution.” To foment these, the Rever- 
end George Bourne put together a scandalous volume entitled 
“Lorette: The History of Louise, Daughter of a Canadian 
Nun, Exhibiting the Interior of Female Convents,” which he 
inscribed New York, March 2, 1833, ‘““To Arthur Tappan as 
a Tribute of Respect for his Christian Philanthropy and Zeal 
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in behalf of the Blind and Wretched.” Bourne pretended to 
get his material from Louise’s half-brother, Diganu, to both of 
whom he gave the same Canadian nun for their mother, but 
different priests for their fathers. The first edition of this 
volume of obscene fiction was sold out in less than a year so 
that, in 1834, a second edition was issued from the press. 

There was evidently a market for books of such infamy and 
falsehood, and so Scipio de Ricci, “Secrets of Nunneries Dis- 
closed,” was reproduced, also in 1834, by Appleton’s Press. 
That same year there was published in New York an alleged 
reprint of the Rheims New Testament of 1582 with its com- 
mendation by 130 men, nearly all Presbyterian ministers, to 
those “who take an interest in the controversy now pending 
between the Protestants and Romanists in the United States.” 
This was done for the sake of the notes in the Rheims edition, 
which were condemned by Catholics in England from their - 
first appearance and utterly rejected when reprinted in Ire- 
land. Archbishop Troy of Dublin then declared them 
“generally as harsh and irritating in expression, some of them 
as false and absurd in reasoning, and many of them as unchar- 
itable in sentiment.” Furthermore, they appeared to him “to 
countenance opinions which, in common with other Roman 
Catholics, [he] had solemnly disclaimed upon oath.” He, 
therefore, condemned these notes as “tending to lead the faith- 
ful astray and much better fitted to engender and promote, 
among Christians, hostility, bitterness and strife than (what 
should be the object of every such production), to cultivate 
the genuine spirit of the Gospel, that is, the spirit of meek- 
ness, charity and peace.” Nevertheless, Protestants were now 
given these notes as “the genuine principles of Romanism,” 
exhibited “in the most authentic and unexceptionable man- 
ner.” Finally, the introductory address, dated New York, 
November, 1833, concluded with a fervent prayer that these 
notes “may constitute a ‘standard against the enemy who 
cometh in like a flood.’ ”’ 

Only the previous month, October 27, 1833, the Archbishop 
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and Bishops at the Second Provincial Council of Baltimore, 
in their Pastoral to the Clergy and Laity, had taken notice, 
with regret, of “a spirit in the interest of those brethren sepa- 
rated from our communion, which has, within a few years, 
become more unkind and unjust in our regard.” They declared 


therefore :' 


Not only do they assail us and our institutions in a style of vituperation 
and offence, misrepresent our tenets, vilify our practices, repeat the hundred 
times refuted calumnies of days of angry and bitter contention in other lands, 
but they have even denounced you and us as enemies to the liberties of the 
Republic, and have openly proclaimed the fancied necessity of not only 
obstructing our progress, but of using their best efforts to extirpate our 
religion: and for this purpose they have collected large sums of money. 


I] 


New York was denounced by Father John Hughes as the 
center of this country-wide warfare against Catholics with the 
Reverend Dr. W. C. Brownlee, as its leading spirit, who since 
1826, had been a minister there in the Collegiate Dutch 
Reformed Church. He was a native of Scotland and was edu- 
cated at Glasgow before his immigration into the United 
States to which he also brought his foreign anti-Catholic 
bigotry. When The Protestant ceased to appear, its iniquitous 
work was carried on by the Protestant Vindicator, amongst 
the contributors to which both Bourne and Brownlee are listed. 
There were also a number of other religious papers in New 
York City hostile to Catholics. Thus Samuel F. B. Morse, 
Professor in the University of the City of New York, under 
the name of Brutus, published a set of essays in the Presby- 
terian New York Observer in which he twisted the purely re- 
ligious work of aiding American Catholic missions by such 
organizations as the Society of the Propagation of the Faith 
in France, by the Leopoldine Society in Austria, etc., into a 
political “Foreign Conspiracy Against the Liberties of the 
United States,” as he entitled these articles when he repub- 


1The National Pastorals of the American Hierarchy (ed. Rev. Peter Guilday), p. 78. 
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lished them in book form. The bad press situation had led tu 
the foundation of the New York Weekly Register and Cath- 
olic Diary, which first appeared October 5, 1833, promising in 
its prospectus that the Religious Department of this paper 
would contain not only “everything necessary to edify and con- 
firm the Catholic,” but also “to inform and enlighten the 
Protestant in the Principles and Grounds of Catholic Belief 
and Worship,” inasmuch as it would give (1) “proofs that 
Catholicism, in all its bearings, is perfectly compatible with 
Civil and Religious Liberty,” and (2) “a weekly review of 
Religious and Controversial Publications which may have a 
tendency to misrepresent the Catholic Faith.” This much- 
needed work did not, however, put a stop to the manufacture 
of calumnies against Catholicism in New York City. 

Here Dr. Brownlee also published in 1834, a revised edition 
of the letters he had addressed the previous year to Fathers. 
Power, Varela and Levins in “The Roman Catholic Contro- 


versy” of New York, although Mr. Gardner Jones, whose 
father, the Reverend Nicholas Jones, for twelve years had been 
a minister of the Dutch Reformed Church and for years past 
was a Baptist clergyman, had declared, January 18, 1834, in 
giving his reasons for becoming a Roman Catholic:° 


Next to the grace of God, I may thank that untiring champion of 
Protestantism, Dr. Brownlee, for my present impressions. The controversy 
between that person and three of the Catholic Clergy of this city, first drew 
my attention to the subject, and the result of my investigations has been a 
sincere and entire conviction of the authenticity of Catholicity. 


However, Dr. Brownlee’s revised edition was careful not 
to give the priests’ refutation of his outrageous efforts to rep- 
resent the Catholic Church as an enemy to religion and society. 
Obsessed by this notion, Dr. Brownlee, November, 1835, dedi- 
cated to the American Young Men, “the future citizens and 
magistrates and ministers of the United States,” his tract on 
“Popery,” which the title page further defined as “An Enemy 
to Civil and Religious Liberty and Dangerous to our Repub- 


2“New York Weekly Register and Catholic Diary,” January 25, 1834. Vol. I, p. 260. 
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lic.” The dedication boldly informed these young men of 
America that, “under Almighty God, the protector of our 
Republic,” it was in their “power. .. to cause this enemy’s arm 
to be clean dried up and his right eye to be utterly darkened.” 
An appeal to violence had already been made against the 
alarming increase of Popery when the Reverend George 
Bourne, while speaking of convents in the Presbyterian Church 
on Franklin Street, New York City, March 8, 1835, openly 


declared :° 


But these things, in a short time, will be destroyed; we have the authority 
of Scripture for it. The reason why these things are tolerated in this country, 
is because there is not sufficient Christianity in the people to demolish them: 
they ought to be pulled down in the emulation of good old John Knox of 
Scotland; the American people ought to pull them down like crows’ nests 


and scatter the birds. 


This was the way George Bourne carried out the resolution 
of Presbyterian Synods which called upon ministers “con- 
stantly to hold up to the people” what they deluded them- 
selves into believing “the prophetic page in reference to the 
rise, progress, the characteristics, and the fall of Popery.” 
This was well calculated to arouse the smoldering mob spirit 
in the “Protestant Association,” which had also spread to 
Massachusetts, where it had borne such dangerous fruits as 
“the dastardly assault, the extensive robbery, the deliberate 
arson, the wanton insolence, the cold cruelty, and the horrid 
sacrilege” committed in the night of August 11, 1834, during 
the mob’s destruction of the Ursuline Convent on Mount Bene- 
dict, near Boston. 

A year later an outburst, fully as bad, seemed to be threaten- 
ing in New York City after the disastrous overthrow of the 
pseudo-Whigs in the previous Fall and Spring elections, when 
ruthless politicians of the defeated party did not hesitate to 
stir up religious hatred against the Irish to whom they at- 
tributed their defeat. Not less than 6,000 Irishmen assembled 
June 23, 1835, around St. Patrick’s Cathedral in consequence 


3Ibid., March 21, 1835. Vol. III, p. 389. 
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of certain reports that had been circulated that “it was the 
intention of the mob to destroy the Church and Orphan 
Asylum.” At the request of the civic authorities, Father 
Levins addressed his countrymen, informing them “that a suff- 
cient force to repel any assault from the mob and protect the 
Cathedral, had been organized by the Mayor and Magis- 
trates.” The Irish were satisfied by these assurances and re- 
tired to their homes in the most peaceable and orderly manner. 
The New York Register and Catholic Diary, June 27, 1835, 
traced “the cause of the late excitement against the Irish citi- 
zens of this city . . . to the interested partisanship of a portion 
of the public press” which felt that its political views had been 
defeated by the influential Irish vote. The Catholic paper 
also denounced by name the Courter and Enquirer, the Star, 
and the Journal of Commerce as “most industrious in foment- 
ing hatred and exciting a persecution against adopted citizens”. 
while it remarked critically: 

Religious feeling enters into the hatred of the Irish cherished by the 
Journal of Commerce,—it is under the control of a fanatic,—but with the 
Editors of the Courier and Enquirer and the Star . . . it cannot be pleaded as 
an influencing weight in the scale of religious bias and prejudice. . . . By them 
every disturbance that occurs is charged to the Irish. The late turbulent 


scenes in our streets, notoriously the work of apprentice boys and idle and 
profligate young men, are all falsely and maliciously charged to our adopted 


citizens. 


II] 


The uncovering of such criminal conduct should have 
stopped dangerous campaigns of vilification against the Cath- 
olic Church and Catholic institutions, but it did not do so, 
especially not in New York, where “Maria Monk’s Awful 
Disclosures” were first made public under the head of 
“Nunneries” in the Protestant Vindicator, October 14, 1835, 
and the next year in book form, when the title specified that 
the disclosures were anent the Hotel Dieu of Montreal, or the 
“Secrets of Black Nunnery Revealed.” Both Brownlee and 
Bourne were interested, together with others, in this vile anti- 
Catholic concoction, although Harper Brothers were its real 
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publishers, but disguised under the names of Howe and Bates, 
their own employes. Dr. Brownlee even wrote an introduc- 
tion to “Maria Monk,” despite the fact that her own Protes- 
tant mother had an affidavit made October 24, 1835,* 


wishing to guard the public against the deception which has lately been prac- 
ticed in Montreal by designing men, who have taken advantage of the occa- 
sional derangement of her daughter to make scandalous charges against the 
priests and nuns in Montreal and afterwards to make her pass herself for a 


nun who left the convent. 


Nevertheless, the Protestant Vindicator impudently chal- 
lenged prelate, priest and nun’ 
to meet an investigation of the truth of the “Awful Disclosures’ of Maria 
Monk before an impartial assembly, over which shall preside seven gentle- 


men, three to be selected by the Romish Priests, three by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the New York Protestant Association, and the seventh as Chairman 


to be chosen by the six. 


All communications in this matter were to be addressed to 


the Corresponding Secretary of the New York Protestant 
Association, No. 142 Nassau Street, New York. This scheme 
was obviously intended as a trap. Against such things, Bishop 
Dubois had warned Catholics when they had been falsely 
accused of disturbing violently a meeting of the New York 
Protestant Association in Broadway Hall early in the year. 
Bishop Dubois, therefore, wrote, March 27, 1835 :° 


In consequence of the meetings held by certain sectarians for the express 
and sole purpose of misrepresenting, calumniating, and insulting the doctrines 
of the Roman Catholic Church, and thus inflaming the worst passions, dis- 
turbing the peace and harmony of our fellow-citizens, and possibly leading to 
the perpetration of riot and outrage, the Bishop of this Diocese cautions all 
members of the Catholic Church within the limits of his jurisdiction against 
attending at these meetings, taking part in or notice of their proceedings, or in 
any wise interrupting them, how uncharitable soever they may be. 

The Bishop had formerly declined taking any part in newspaper con- 


*The Works of the Right Rev. John England, First Bishop of Charleston (ed. 1849), 
Vol. V, p. 355. 

5Oral Discussion—Hughes and Breckenridge (ed. 1869), p. 536 sq. 

6“New York Weekly Register and Catholic Diary,” April 4, 1835. Vol. IV, p. 7. 
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troversies, fully satisfied that such ephemeral discussions could be productive 
of no real advantage to the cause of truth, and but detrimental to its propa- 
gation. Events have demonstrated that his apprehensions were too well 
grounded. The investigation of the Roman Catholic Doctrine is open to every 
individual in the numberless excellent books sold in every part of the Union. 

As for the calumnies, by which it might be represented as inimical to the 
liberty and safety of our fellow-citizens—if eighteen ages of trial will not 
afford a refutation of the charge, both are entrusted to the guardianship of 
the constituted authority, to whose inspection and severe scrutiny the Roman 
Catholics and their establishments are always accessible. 


Fortunately the Editor of the New York Commercial Ad- 
vertiser, Colonel W. L. Stone, a Protestant, was determined to 
get to the bottom of the Maria Monk business. He went to 
Montreal to make his own personal investigation and discov- 
ered that Maria Monk was “a half-crazed prostitute and thief, 
an inmate of the Magdalen Asylum of Montreal, to which 


building the description she gives of the architectural arrange- 


ments of a nunnery applies, and the occupants of which she, in 
her book has transformed into nuns.” Colonel Stone, there- 
fore, closed his report by expressing his own deliberate and 
solemn opinion, founded not only upon his‘ 

own careful examination, but upon the firmest convictions of nearly the entire 


population of Montreal, embracing the great body of the most intelligent 
evangelical Christians, that Maria Monk is an arrant impostor and her book, 


in all its essential features, a tissue of calumnies. 


Dr. Brownlee was still unconvinced and arranged an inter- 
view for Colonel Stone in New York City with Maria Monk 
and another pretended escaped nun, Frances Partridge, who 
was “also a notorious harlot, whose infamy at Caughnawaga 
had been rather below the range of female depravity.” After 
a cross-examination of these women, which Dr. Brownlee 
rather resented, Colonel Stone felt “more free and bold than 
ever to declare that neither Maria Monk nor Frances Part- 
ridge has ever been within the walls of the Convent of the 
Hotel Dieu.” The shameful flight of Frances Partridge and 
finally the death of Maria Monk in prison, after plunging 





7The Works of the Right Rev. John England (ed. 1849), Vol. V, p. 397. 
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‘into every excess of female iniquity” since the publication of 
her “Awful Disclosures,” ended this disgraceful affair. 
Before this, the members of the Catholic Hierarchy at the 
Third Provincial Council of Baltimore, in the Pastoral to the 
Clergy and Laity, April 22, 1837, lamented exceedingly the 
spirit® 
exhibited, in New York principally, in the patronage afforded, by the religious 
teachers of highly respectable bodies of our fellow-citizens, to degraded beings 
of the most profligate class who calumniate the most pure and useful insti- 
tutions, . . . beings in whom it was hard to say whether vice, or recklessness, 
or insanity predominated. 


Yet this was but one phase of the general campaign of false 
charges against Catholics “in language far more vulgar and 
obscene than ever disgraced their worst exhibition in Europe,” 
which this same Pastoral traced “‘to the most desperate effort 
of the boldest and most interested partisans of a body now 
making its mightiest struggle for existence.” To this must have 


been due the remonstrance presented, January 23, 1837, to the 
United States Senate in the name of sundry inhabitants of 
Wirtsborough, Sullivan County, New York, against Roman 
Catholic immigrants who were being brought to the country 
“under auspices of Pope, Cardinals and Bishops.” After 
urging the “impropriety and inexpediency” of allowing so 
many persons to enter the country whose practice and tenets 
they considered “commonly and directly hostile to our repub- 
lican institutions,” they prayed Congress to deny the privilege 
of citizenship to Roman Catholics unless they renounced their 
religion; also to appoint sheriffs and officers to inspect mon- 
asteries and other religious establishments of Catholics in 
various parts of the country and report on them. Mr. Henry 
Clay declared that the Federal Government had no power to 
grant some of the things for which they prayed, however 
alarming the evils and progress of Popery might be to these 
people, that the only proper subject of inquiry were the 
naturalization laws, and that the memorial was, therefore, to 
be referred to the Judiciary Committee. It was buried there. 


8The National Pastorals of the American Hierarchy, 1792-1919 (ed. Rev. Peter 
Guilday, Pb.D.), p. 92. 








Book Reviews 


The following books have been chosen for review because they are judged 
to be contributions which are likely to have an influence or which manifest a 
distinctive trend in a definite field of knowledge. 


CHRISTOLOGY 


‘THE SON oF Gop. By Karl Adam. Translated by Philip Hereford. New 
York: Sheed and Ward, 1934. Pp. 309. $3.00. 


THE UNKNowN Gop. By Alfred Noyes. New York: Sheed and Ward, 
1934. Pp. 383. $2.50. 


Karl Adam (‘‘The Spirit of Catholicism,” ‘Christ Our Brother,” “Christ 
and the Western Mind’) has made another valuable contribution to 
Catholic apologetic literature by his latest work. In an introductory chapter . 
he analyzes the present position of Christology as follows (p. 16) : 


We must either give our consent to the historical existence of the whole Christ, 
the Christ of miracles, or openly in the face of all the historical evidence venture the 
assertion that the Christ of the Gospels never existed. The escape from the dilemma 
by differentiating the Christ of faith and the Jesus of history . . . is, in the light of 
our present knowledge, no longer practicable. Adolph von Harnack would not today 
have the courage to answer the question, “What Is Christianity?” by deliberately 
turning his back on the divinity of the historic Jesus.... An unprejudiced and 
conscientious examination of the historical documents, especially of the New Testa- 
ment books, has made it clear beyond any doubt that there is no such thing in history 
as a purely “historic’’ Jesus—that is to say, a merely human Jesus. 


What prevents the “Man of Today” from accepting, as the only logical 
conclusion, the Divine Christ, the Christ of dogma and miracles, is that he 
“lacks an eye for the invisible.” Since the days of Copernicus and Kant his 
mind has been engrossed, not with the background of this world, but with 
its foreground, with the world of mere phenomena. Confining his thought to 
sensible reality, he has finally confounded it with complete reality, ignoring 
or denying the ultimate roots of the sensible, its profoundest relations, its 
connection with the supra-sensible, the supernatural, the Divine (p. 20). 
As a consequence, the paramount need today is a “new orientation towards 
the superterrestrial and the supernatural” (p. 21). 

The author’s plea, as his whole work ably testifies, is not for childish 
gullibility, but for that totally different and utterly ennobling thing, genuine 
childlike humility. For in the second chapter, on the “Way of Faith,” Dr. 
Adam drives home the point, too often neglected, that if the Divinity of 
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Christ is taken as a possible object of inquiry, then the investigation neces- 
sarily demands profound moral seriousness and regard for truth; it postulates 
piety and reverence, prayer and humility. Moreover, an investigation which 
rules out a-priori the miraculous from history is neither open-minded nor 
sincerely free from unworthy prejudice (p. 28). 

After a chapter devoted to the appraisal and justification of the historical 
documents of the life of Christ, the author proceeds to paint, directly from 
the pages of the New Testament, the picture of the really historic Jesus: His 
extremely attractive exterior appearance; His health, energy and well-being ; 
against the charge of mental abnormality, His clarity of thought, certainty 
of purpose, finality of will; His innate qualities of leadership; His love of 
solitude; His militant nature, capable of fiery indignation, yet always self- 
controlled; His purposeful virility, absolute genuineness, austere uprightness, 
“in a word the heroic in the personality of Jesus is the first thing in his 
human character to strike the eye of the psychologist’’ (p. 105); He ‘“‘was 
no ecstatic like Muhammed, or even like Paul’’ (p. 106). 

Progressing from the ‘Mental Stature” to the “Interior Life of Jesus,” 
Dr. Adam points out at once that the “ultimate and profoundest motive 
force, the mainspring of his actions was an unreserved surrender to His 
Father’s will” (p. 134); His intimate sense of union with the Father is the 
essence of His life; He needs not men, but only the Father; His life is a 
life of prayer, and His prayers, characterized by modesty and seclusion, are 
simple and homely, short and to the point; He prays as one who knows not 
sin; “To Him God is absolute free will, absolute power, before which every 
other will and power are as dust” (p. 144); in the foreground of religious 
reality He sees the creative and all-operative God, and with that vision is 
linked the certainty of the all-holy God. Completing his picture of the real 
Jesus, the author’s final words spring spontaneously from the heart (p. 156): 


Of his innermost relations to existence, of the ultimate roots of his being, of his 
mystery none save him can know anything with any certainty. So we must go to 


Jesus himself. No mind is clearer, no heart is purer, no speech is more true than his. 


Lord Jesus, what hast thou to tell us of thyself? 

Then follows another excellent chapter on the “Self-Revelation of Jesus,”’ 
which “grows organically out of his teaching”; His preaching of penance in 
preparation for the “kingdom” which, contrary to the current Jewish concep- 
tion, He understands ‘“‘as unbroken, eternal communion with the Father and 
himself” (p. 163); in His own right He forgives sins and “corrects the pre- 
cepts of Moses no less than six times’; His assumption of an unparalleled 
ascendency and unbounded authority; His demand of unconditional attach- 
ment to His own person, which He makes the central point of His religious 
teaching; His consciousness of His own Divinity is the only key to the 
obscurities of the Gospel; His vindication of His natural Sonship of thie 
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Heavenly Father: —all so clear from His own words and actions that 
whoever overlooks or denies His Divine claims “has no historical right to 
warm himself at the glow of the philanthropy and sinlessness of Jesus” 
(p. 182). 

In the seventh chapter Dr. Adam proves the truth of Jesus’ self-revelation 
by the confirmatory miracle of the Resurrection, which he handles very 
thoroughly and skillfully. A final chapter is devoted to the profound redemp- 
tive significance of the Incarnation, to the vicarious satisfaction of Christ for 
the sins of men. “The Son of God” is a truly scientific, well-documented, 
inspiring vindication of both the humanity and the Divinity of Jesus Christ. 
Its clear, facile, vigorous style, with a minimum of technical theological terms, 
is readily intelligible to the well-read layman. It is the work of a gifted pen, 
a keen mind, and a heart enkindled with the love of the Incarnate Son of 
God. Worthy of special praise and study are the two ambitious chapters, 
“The Mental Stature of Jesus” and “The Interior Life of Jesus,” in which 
the copious and apt use of Scripture illumines a lofty subject with a heavenly 
light. The book is superbly translated by Philip Hereford. 

In “The Unknown God,” Alfred Noyes has written an interesting intellec- 


tual autobiography—the story of his conversion to the Catholic Church. By’ 


no means a theological exposition or justification of Catholic doctrine, its 
gracious pages simply “record their author’s gropings towards the belief he 
now holds.” The eminent English poet, “brought up with loving care in the 
Protestant religion,” begins his story with the remembrance of “‘the cold sense 
of reality and the deepening shadow of a new loneliness” that crept into his 
mind and heart when, as a boy of sixteen, Huxley and Arnold “cut the 
ground from under his feet and left him poised over an abyss’”—the abyss of 
religious agnosticism. ‘Haunted for years” by the words of Huxley, his 
active and restless mind devoured the works of poets, scientists, philosophers 
and theologians, anxiously searching in art and literature, in philosophy and 
science, for the truth that would yield a satisfactory answer to the riddle of 
existence. 

From an agnostic beginning, he reasoned his way to the existence of an 
intelligent, uncaused Cause of all things, who “was not inhibited from 
approaching us” (p. 39). Berkeley finally freed him “forever from the prison 
of nineteenth century materialism” (p. 144). Fascinated by the beauty of 
nature and the facts of science, by the theory of evolution and the problem 
of evil, by the halr-cruths of Pantheism, Materialism and Idealism, he con- 
cluded that only the Joctrines of Christianity solved the great difficulties and 
reconciled the major paradoxes of life (p. 277). 

But realizing that the “earthy story” of Christianity is the story of Christ, 
and profoundly moved by the influence of Christ on civilization, the author 
pushes forward to see if there is “in actual and verifiable fact something 
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absolute about the life and words of ‘the man Christ Jesus’” (p. 342). And 
he finds his verification of the actual Divinity of Christ by a “literary 
estimate” of His words as recorded in the Gospel (p. 345). 

Testing the sayings of Jesus, which he finds “perfectly fitting for divine 
lips,” he asks how it was possible “for any finite mind’ to ascend and descend 
thus in a single breath between earth and heaven—to claim the full majesty 
of the Eternal at one moment, and brood like a dove in the heart of a child 
at the next?” (p. 350.) 

Whatever may be one’s opinion of the objectivity or the conclusiveness of 
the “‘literary estimate” as an argument for the Divinity of Christ, the pages 
devoted to its development are undoubtedly the best in the book. They 
constitute a splendid piece of literary criticism, a glowing tribute to the 
sublime beauty of the speech of Jesus. 

But while Mr. Noyes is eminently gifted and perfectly at home in the field 
of literature, it must be said that he is far less felicitous in the domain of 
philosophy and theology. As a result his “Unknown God,” while containing 
many graphic and powerful passages, is marred by persistent obscurity and 
liberally sprinkled with numerous fundamental errors, both philosophical and 
theological. It would be unfair to criticize his book as though it professed 
to be an exposition of Catholic theology; it would likewise be unjust to 
quarrel with the past beliefs of a man now within the Fold. Nevertheless, 
making allowance for the nature of the book and for the sometimes obscure 
distinction between what the author formerly held and what he now holds, 
the reviewer must forewarn the reader that the book objectively and substan- 
tially distorts Catholic doctrine concerning the origin of man, the super- 
natural, original sin, the freedom of the Incarnation and Crucifixion, the 
Redemption, the Blessed Trinity, and miracles as the primary criteria of 
Revelation. There is no question of Mr. Noyes’ sincerity or of his implicit 
faith in the whole “deposit of faith’; but rather of a fundamental misunder- 
standing of some of its explicit doctrines. Most of the errors are directly 
traceable either to Darwin, whose “theory . . . was exquisitely accurate in 
its facts as far as they went” (p. 66), or to Hegel, whose “great system of 
thought . . . does actually represent the highest and deepest achievement of 
philosophy during the last three hundred years’ (p. 380). 

Owing to this misunderstanding of Catholic doctrine and to an over-zealous 
endeavor to glean the truth latent in Agnosticism, Pantheism, Materialism, 
Idealism and Darwinian Evolution, the author displays unwarranted facility 
in constantly finding Spencer, Huxley, Haeckel, Hegel and Darwin in agree- 
ment, sometimes admittedly “unconscious,” with St. Augustine, St. Thomas, 
St. Paul, St. John and “the great intellectual councils of Christendom’—an 
agreement which usually boils down to a superficial similarity of words. 
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It is unfortunate that such fundamental misconceptions of Christian 
doctrine constitute the major part of the book and integrate its general 
argument. It is likewise amazing that some Catholic reviewers have failed 
even to mention the fact. For the book is so well written that, contrary to 
its author’s obviously good and sincere intentions, it will be harmful to the 
cause of truth in proportion to its popularity. 

WILuIAM J. KENEALY, S.J. 


Jesus THE UNKNowNn. By Dimitri $. Merejkowski. Translated by H. 
Chrouschoff Matheson. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1934. $2.75. 
LEBEN JESU NACH DEN VIER EVANGELIEN. Von Joseph Sickenberger. 
Munster i. W.: Verlag der Aschendorffschen Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1932. 


Pp. 546. 


The author of the first book approaches his subject with the assurance to 
his readers that the New Testament is dear to him, with the conviction that 
unless the world knows Him of whom the Gospel speaks, the world can- 
not survive. Our sympathies are enlisted at once, and the method of pro- 
cedure promises to keep our interest alive. The author purposes to use not 
only the Gospels, but also the vast store of findings critical studies have 


uncovered in the past fifty years. These materials are to be heightened by 
the rich literary style which the author has, and by his long meditations 
on his subject. Our hopes for a reverent and readable life of our Lord are 
realized, in some passages, but they are few and are lost in the far more 
numerous passages which make this book a bewildering hodgepodge of fact, 
fancy, and, at times, sheer nonsense. 

Merejkowski’s book is the first volume of a promised two-volume “life” 
of “Jesus the Unknown.” This volume is divided into two parts; the first, 
comprising about one third of the whole, discusses the unknown Gospel ; the 
second part deals with the life of Jesus from the Annunciation to the 
Baptism and Temptation. An extensive set of notes is added. The chapters 
are divided into arabic-numbered paragraphs. 

We need not delay on Merejkowski’s discussion of the unknown Gospel. 
It gives evidence of a shallow familiarity with the major theories of the 
extreme critics on the order of the Gospels, on their sources, historicity and 
authenticity. The author considers many apocrypha just as genuine as Mark, 
Matthew, Luke and John. If the author has a correct concept of inspira- 
tion, the fact cannot be gathered from his discussion of the unknown Gospel. 
The two-source theory for the Synoptics, the presbyter-John story, along 
with many more rationalistic ragtags are retailed without proof. 

Since the author is avowedly making a new approach to his subject, we 
have a right to expect that the second part of the book, the story of the 
Infancy and Hidden life, will give us some new view of our Lord’s child- 
hood. Failing this, we expect at least a devotional book on old findings, or 
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a critical study of them. The conclusion of this reviewer is that none of 
these expectations are fulfilled, and we are left with the fruit of a weird 
set of meditations. The book is made the vehicle for the expression of the 
author’s private imaginings, unfounded in any fact. 

Impressionistic vehemence, rather than scholarly thoughtfulness, rules the 
author’s pen in his treatment of the early years of Jesus’ life. The chapter 
“How He was Born” tells the story of the Annunciation and the Nativity, 
weaving a web of harmless fancies, marred, however, by the confusion of 
the Immaculate Conception and the Virgin Birth. In “The Hidden Life,” 
the perplexity which awaits the reader may be indicated by calling atten- 
tion to the denial of the Divinity of our Lord, and the affirmation of the 
same within ten pages (p. 170, p. 180). “Nazareth Day-by-Day” contains 
the story of a growing conflict between Jesus and His brothers and sisters 
(sic), of Mary’s failure to understand Him, and of much more that has not 
even the dubious merit of verisimilitude. In the remaining chapters the author 
is at his impressionistic worst. 

To give definite point to this review, a few passages will be selected as 
characteristic of the author’s treatment of his subject. They will be shown 
to betray inconsistency, definite lack of scholarship, conscious or unconscious 
influence of the higher critics. 


On page 67 is a verse from the Codex Syrus-Sinaiticus, discovered by 
Agnes Lewis Smith, in the monastery of Saint Catherine on Mount Sinai 
in the year 1892: “. . . Joseph cui desponsata virgo Maria, genuit Jesum” 


(Mt. i, 16). The author adds: 


Here the difference concerns the dogma of the virgin birth. How to treat this no 
one knew, and the manuscript was hidden away in a dark corner of the Sinai library 
for fifteen centuries, until, in our own times it at last saw the light, to the unholy 
but vain joy of the extreme critics and to the no less vain despair of theologians. 


We can pass over the inaccuracies of the word weaving of the author, 

. it was hidden away . . with no mention of the fact that it is a palimp- 
sest; the . . dark corner of the library . . is almost puerile; the . . unholy joy 
of the extreme critics . . did not beguile the best of them into incorporating 
this text into their critical editions; the . . despair of the theologians . . is 
an amusing phrase to anyone who knows the ease with which this reading is 
explained. 

Over and above the presence of virgo in the text cited, the author might 
have considered the following points before stressing it: 

a. The same codex retains verses 18, 20, and 25 of our Matthew, which 
clearly exclude Joseph as father, and just as clearly ascribe the conception 
of Jesus to the operation of the Holy Ghost. 

b. The genuit here can quite readily be ascribed to the carelessness of 
the scribe who had been repeating that word in the genealogy preceding and 
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including this verse. Instances of such copyist errors are not wanting in 
other codices, as everyone familiar with textual criticism knows. 

c. The contention that genuit is not used in a physical but in a legal 
sense, as in the case of Salathiel, who is said to have generated Zorobabel 
(Mt. i, 20), who is known from 1 Par. iii, 19 to be born of Phadaia, was 
advanced by Agnes Lewis Smith (1896) and has some defenders. 

d. Finally this one codex has little weight in view of the consent of all 
the other codices. 

A little scholarship would have led Marejkowski to discard a text which 
will not stand up under the most cursory of examinations. 

Again, the three passages grouped below will be more interesting if the 
reader bears in mind the previous citation, in which explicit mention is made 
of the virgin birth. 

(1) On page 163 we read: 

“I know not man.” Luke i, 34. The author adds: “It is on these few 
words and on them alone, that the dogma of the Immaculate Conception is 
based: .. ” 

(2) On page 230 we read: “ .. he [Joseph] had covered with his 
silence the mystery of the Immaculate Conception.” 

(3) On page 307 we read: 


When the Immaculate Conception became an immutable dogma . . . when it ceased 
to be an historic mystery and became simply history; then the contradiction between 
the two births became so evident and such an unspeakable “temptation” (offence) 
(skandalon), that the Church felt itself compelled to alter the ancient and authentic 
version and to replace it by a new and unauthentic version. The Church was forced 
to do this to stop, or at least to conceal, the contradiction, and she did it in spite of 
herself, in spite of the unfaltering testimony of all the early Fathers, and in spite of 
the Gospel itself. . . . No one would have dared to do this two or three generations 
after Christ, while Saint Justin Martyr was living. 


The common error of these three passages—confusing the Immaculate Con- 
ception of the Blessed Virgin with the Virginal Conception of her Divine 
Son—immediately bars the author’s discussion from even the pretense to 
scholarship. With the error and lack of penetration which (1) and (2) 
betray we need not here concern ourselves. The reviewer selects (3) as 
epitomizing the general objection to the whole book. An examination of the 
iatter passage brings out the following points: 

a. Since the author refers to a time two or three generations after Saint 
Justin Martyr (who lived ca. 100-167), and since the Immaculate Con- 
ception was defined in 1854, he must be referring to a time not later than 
the fourth century, and so to the definitions of the perpetual virginity of 
_ Mary, the Mother of God. 

b. The influence of the extreme critics on the author is clear here in 
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the two-birth theory—explicit in a previously cited passage—often repeated, 
and here adduced on the strength of the Codex Bezae (D) reading for Luke 
iii, 22 . . Filius meus es tu, ego hodie genui te . . (cf. Ps. ii, 7), preferred 
by the author to the reading found in all the best critical editions, Catholic 
and non-Catholic .. Tu es filius meus dilectus, in te complacui mihi . . 
(Merk, Nestle et al). 

c. Typical of the numerous inconsistencies is the assertion that the Church 
was forced to make this change. For on page 110 we were told: “It is 
only thanks to the canon that we still possess the Gospel. . . . sheltered from 
earthly storms by the rock of Peter.”” Thus the Church is at once the pre- 
server and destroyer of the Gospel. 

d. It was an unfortunate slip on the author’s part that led him to make 
explicit mention of Saint Justin Martyr. For, concerning the virginity of 
Mary, (and implicit in that is the impossibility of the theory the author is 
laboring), we read in Saint Jerome: “Numquid non possem tibi totam 
veterum scriptorum seriem commovere, Ignatium, Polycarpium, Irenaeum, 
lustinum Martyrem multosque alios apostolicos et eloquentes viros.” (Contra 
Helvid. n. 17; ML 23,201). This citation is from Jerome’s work against 
Helvidius, who denied the virginity of Mary, and so proposed to himself 
the question Marejkowski is toying with here: “Whose Son in the flesh 
is Christ?” (P. 309.) Had the author read Justin (Dial. 66, 77, 78), as 
well as the chapter he misinterprets, he might have learned that Justin, far 
from helping the author’s case, destroys it. 

In conclusion: the book of ‘Jesus the Unknown” is not a devotional book ; 
sheds no new light on the Infancy of our Lord; abounds in inconsistencies ; 
despite the incorporation of the theories of the extreme critics has no title 
to scholarship, and does not call for serious refutation. While the author’s 
ability as a weaver of words would make a book of his on another subject 
readable, in this instance he has attempted a subject beyond his power. 

Fr. Sickenberger’s Leben Jesu is the result of long years of study and 
meditation of the Gospels; the attitude of the scientific exegete prevails 
throughout, and hence even one who reads German will be readily fatigued 
because of the frequent Greek and sometimes Hebrew explanations of the 
text. The scholar will find the opinions of this Professor of high merit very 
valuable, even though in all cases he will not agree with the opinion ex- 
pressed. Unfortunately a very unhandy system of pagination makes the book 


very difficult for cross-reference. 
Joun P. Haran, §S.j. 
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ECONOMICS 


PRINCIPLES OF SociAL Economy. By Valére Fallon, S.J. Translated by 
Rev. J. L. McNulty, Ph.D. Revised and adapted for the U. S. A. by 
B. C. Goss, A.M., D.C.S. New York: Benziger Brothers, 1933. Pp. 576. 
$3.20. 


The book under this title would be best introduced to American readers 
as economics for the general reader who also seeks to know both of the wider 
social implications of the phenomena with which it deals, and of the ethical 
code to which certain economic practices must conform if the Papal social- 
economic theories of the day are to be effectively applied to modern ways and 
means of providing man with food, clothing and shelter. 

The book describes and analyzes the institutions of production, distribution, 
exchange and consumption. There is a brief appendix on the history of 
economic doctrines. The subject matter is unfolded in a strictly logical and 
very broad way, so as to embrace the social factors which respectively condi- 
tion and should control the institutions. Thus the book will serve the more 
mature sociologist, moralist, and economist as a useful handbook. Those 
readers of the student grades should class it as a basic text in sociology in these 
days of national economic experiments. It stands as a good case book for 
students of ethics. To students of economics the book offers the fundamental 
principles of the science, generally in modo deductivo. These are well illus- 
trated from contemporary forms of American economic organizations. More 
advanced students should find the text a rich source of sound criteria, expressed 
and implied, of what constitutes a rational basis for critiques and analyses of 
any social-economic situation and its sound and secure development. 

The chapters on labor, business concentration and combinations, and on 
state enterprises are recommended. The last named chapter, however, is all 
too short in these days of growing numbers of governmental and semi-govern- 
mental agencies which stand at the economic rudders and controls. Special 
attention is drawn to the sound theories underlying the treatment of the 
sections on property rights, wages and profits. Beginners in all the social 
sciences are urged to know the sections on production, exchange and consump- 
tion, for these institutions, vital to the understanding of modern social science, 
are presented in strict accordance with sound scholastic social principles. 

Section 3, chapter 2, on international trade, must be set down as quite 
inadequate by size and stress. It consists of only 10 pages out of a total 550. 
Of any nation’s five major economic policies international trade is one. It is 
one key to world economic recovery. The scholastic is best equipped here, 
not only to meet the need for adequate economic thought on international 
trade, but to use that internationalism and universalism which runs through his 
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philosophy of life and thought to offset the wasteful economic pattern which 
modern economic imperialism and rationalism have impressed on the world 
economy. To the scholastic author there comes today an unusual chance to 
justify his universalism against the particularist policies of the nations who are 
responsible for the present fallacious tariff structure. Never before have 
secular economists come to realize the moral and dollar values of economic 
universalism. The need was never so insistent for stressing international ex- 
change of goods and services as a prime force for unity and understanding 
among the members of the family of nations. It is necessary to show simply 
by figures and diagram that foreign trade saves time and money, and ordinarily 
raises the level of living of the average family. No school is so well equipped 
by tradition and by positive code as is the scholastic to project this neglected 
economic doctrine into modern thought. Similarly the sections on domestic 
markets would add to their fundamental values if the exposition stressed the 
channels of marketing and added the contemporary American trends and 
recent middleman problems, and where the consumer stands with his dollar 
vote, partly free, partly not free. We need to make students more market 


conscious at the expense of overstress on production. 
The sections on collectivism, (Part II, Sections I and II) need carrying 
through to 1933 since the socialism of the twenties has undergone considerable 


refinement in the economies of five major Western Powers. 

There is a group of well chosen up-to-date readings at the end of every 
chapter. These constitute in the main all the necessary and sufficient colla- 
teral for the average student who would add the economy of the U. S. A. as 
it functions and is operated today to the principles set down and fairly well 
independently illustrated from American sources in the chapters. 

The book is a necessity for the Western scholastic economist. Clear, com- 
prehensive, soundly didactic, we welcome its appearance on a market where 


goods of its type are scarce. 
A. CLAyYDON. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Tuomas More. By Daniel Sargent. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1933. 
Pp. 300. $2.50. 


Concerning a recent book this reviewer wrote that the subject was un- 
fortunate in his biographer. The same cannot be said about this biography 
of the great jurist and jokester, chancellor and martyr. Really the book is 
one to boast of, to hand around to one’s friends, but that to only tried and 
trusted book-returning friends, for the owner will want to read this book 
again. And probably again. It was a Catholic Book Club’s selection, and a 
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worthy one. When you turn its last page, you will probably breathe a hearty 
amen to the fly-page quotation from Cardinal Pole: Interfecistis, interfecistis 
hominem omnium Anglorum optimum. 

In twelve even-length chapters Mr. Sargent takes you chronologically 
through the life of this brilliant lawyer, scholar, and wit, showing you the 
man rather than his times, and yet exhibiting a thorough knowledge of the 
times and More’s contemporaries. But what is even better, the author shows 
that he understands those times, the motives of the actors, and the questions 
at stake. He has entered into Sir Thomas’ mind better than any previous 
biographer, I think, and tried to understand More’s outlook and the soul 
behind it. 

As to Kentuckians all whiskey is good whiskey, but even they will admit 
that some whiskey is better whiskey, so to this reviewer the chapter on Erasmus 
and More was most pleasing. Two humanists (yet friends despite) are there 
portrayed with deft touches, and the contrast is remarkable. Both were witty, 
both were scholars. But the one was sweet, the other sour; the one unworldly, 
the other belly-worshipful and avaricious; the layman peaceful and forgiving ; 
the neglected monk bellicose, sensitive and revengeful even to old age. Erasmus 
died neglected and unwept ; More died a beloved martyr, the one man of whom 
even Erasmus never complained, but of whom he wrote: “Thomas More, 
whose eloquence is such (as you know) that he could win over even an enemy: 
a man whom I hold so dear that if he were to command me to dance and play 
ring-around-a-rosy, I should obey him with pleasure.” 

In this excellent book, More’s character is portrayed, not dissected. The 
comments of the biographer do not obtrude, but rather help. In fact they 
show such sympathy with his subject that this reviewer is inclined to believe 
that in the study of More, Mr. Sargent was so moulded by this martyred 
nobleman (noble man!) that Sir Thomas should be considered the author, 
Mr. Sargent merely as the capable amanuensis. Now that is high praise; 
but this reviewer considers it deserved. May I quote the closing paragraph 
of the book: ‘““Then the axe descended, severing so appropriately that part 
of him which was so guilty in a great confusion and perplexity of having 
thought straight: his head.” Were such justice in vogue today, we could 
expect news of Mr. Sargent’s beheading any day now. He also is guilty 


of such a crime. 
Cecir H. CHAMBERLAIN, S.J. 


WILLIAM THE CoNQuUEROR. By Phillips Russell. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1933. Pp. 327. $3.00. 


WILLIAM THE CoNQUEROR. By Hilaire Belloc. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co., 1934. Pp. 141. $1.50. 


A very wide range of literary tastes should be reached by this pair of 
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biographical sketches. While both writers present a vivid, accurate and 
completely absorbing portrait of the great Norman duke whose irresistible 
energy and shrewd diplomacy gained for himself and his descendants the 
throne of England, the methods of treatment are so different that the reader 
will find the books mutually supplementary. Mr. Russell reveals the Con- 
queror’s amazingly complex character and unfolds the record of his mighty 
achievements in a leisurely, somewhat systematic manner, interspersing his 
narrative with a wealth of background details which give evidence of an 
extensive consultation both of original documents and of more recent com- 
mentators. Mr. Belloc employs his wonted type of expression, the historical 
essay, setting forth his subject with bold, incisive strokes and eschewing all 
direct reference to sources. 

William the Conqueror was one of the most interesting figures ever to 
appear in the brilliant drama of European history and certainly the dominant 
political figure of his age. Born from the illicit union of Robert “the Devil” 
and Arletta, daughter of a Falaise tanner, into a society which was feudalistic 
to the core, he succeeded his father as a mere child of seven years. Passing 
through a turbulent minority under the faithful guardianship of a group of 
his legal under-lords, the young duke established in a decisive manner his 
right to authority on the field of Val-es-Dunes, where, as a youth still in 
his teens, he overcame an army led by a party of rebellious vassals. 

During the intervening score of years between this event and his conquest 
of England, fate ushered into the orbit of his activity three human beings 
each of whom was destined to play a major role in the process of molding his 
subsequent career. In the order of time Lanfranc, the erstwhile Pavian 
lawyer turned monk, came first. This worthy priest, gifted scholar and 
resourceful statesman was chiefly responsible for winning the political ap- 
proval of Europe and the benediction of the Church for his lord’s colossal 
and altogether unprecedented enterprise as well as confirming the new dynasty 
once it was established. 

Many of the singular traits of William’s character are brought into focus 
by his marriage with Matilda of Flanders. Both biographers are at pains to 
stress the fact that despite a disposition that was on occasion taciturn, surly, 
truculent and fiery, this bastard-born duke was chaste. The irresistible 
vigor of the man is clearly evidenced in his relentless and successful efforts 
in gaining the woman’s consent and the Church’s sanction to the marriage. 

Harold the Saxon appears upon the scene in 1064 when, as a shipwrecked 
traveler, he was brought to the Norman court. It is in the discussion of the 
relation between these central protagonists of the great eleventh-century 
drama that the widest discrepancies in the two accounts appear. The first 
problem centers around the supposed promise of succession made by Edward 
the Confessor to his Norman cousin when the latter visited England in 1051. 
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Mr. Belloc states dogmatically that such a promise was actually made, but 
this unsupported assertion does not carry the conviction of Mr. Russell’s 
conclusion, advanced only after a close analytical study of the documents, 
that no absolute assurance of the truth of this conjecture can be given. The 
circumstances which surround Harold’s oath “to become William’s man” 
and to support the latter’s claim to the throne are much more satisfactorily 
handled in Mr. Russell’s longer work. The virtual captivity in which the 
Saxon was held and the compulsion under which he took the oath are matters 
of such cardinal importance that they cannot be glossed over lightly as Mr. 
Belloc does. Certainly the grossness of Harold’s perfidy is vastly minimized 
by these considerations. 

The English author’s graphic description of the combat at Hastings 
is one of his battle masterpieces. Norman influence on the English language, 
its law and its architecture form the subject of some of the American writer’s 
most interesting chapters. Full measure of praise is meted out to William 
in his capacity of statesman in the respective studies of that invaluable docu- 
mentary monument, Domesday Book. 

The problems which arose between William and the Church are handled, 
in the main, with unusual fairness and objectivity by both biographers. Such’ 
treatment we are naturally predisposed to expect from Mr. Belloc, not only 
on account of his characteristically rugged Catholic spirit in dealing with 
questions of this nature but more especially in view of his intimate acquaint- 
ance with the history of this period. A judicious selection of the accounts 
contained in the ancient chronicles which are more likely to be in accord 
with actual fact is not the least virtue of Mr. Russell’s work. While not 
condoning the unprincipled conduct of such unworthy prelates as Stigand and 
Odo, he is quick to recognize the truly noble qualities of such exalted church- 
men as Lanfranc and Hildebrand. Due respect is paid to the Conqueror’s 
virile piety: his generous endowments of churches and monasteries, his splen- 
did acknowledgment of human fraility in attending Mass and receiving the 
Sacraments on the morning of his momentous encounter with Harold, his hum- 
ble prayer for forgiveness on his deathbed. Occasional apparent innuendoes 
which might be considered by some to detract from the high tone of the first 
book are to be attributed, I think, not to any deliberate misinterpretation of 
facts, but rather to that common defect of present-day non-Catholic writers, 
namely, the unconscious echoing of false historical impressions received from 
a constant consumption of patently anti-Catholic works. Reference is here 
made to such expression as: “Both Church and state were to be his own 
[ William’s] possessions and instruments. . . . That the Church was eventually 
forced to become a part and arm of the English state was due in some 
measure to William’s firm stand at this time” (p. 222) ; “This request was 
in line with the papacy’s attempt to assert the Church’s supremacy over the 
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state and with Gregory’s particular ambition to be the temporal as well as 
the spiritual czar of all Europe” (p. 225); “Harold was not devoutly 
religious: he never paid more than outward respect to the Church whose 
seat was Rome; but no more than any other man of his time was he free of 


superstition” (p. 97). 
CLARENCE J. Ryan, S.J., M.A. 


JoHN Henry NEwMAN. The Romantic. The Friend. The Leader. By 
Sister Mary Aloysi Kiener, $.N.D., Ph.D. Foreword by the Reverend 
John Cavanaugh, C.S.C., LL.D. Introduction by G. K. Chesterton. 
Boston: The Collegiate Press Corporation, 1933. Pp. xxiii, 510. $7.50. 


CARDINAL NEWMAN AND WILLIAM Froupe, F.R.S. A Correspondence. 
By Gordon Huntington Harper. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1933. Pp. 221. $2.00. 


NEWMAN AND His Frienps. By Henry Tristram of the Oratory. With an 
Introduction by J. Lewis May. London: John Lane, 1933. Pp. xiii, 267. 
6/. 

These three books are probably the last of a large number which were 
called forth by the centenary of the Oxford Movement. It is hard to see how 
that much discussed agitation of the early nineteenth century is, after a hun- 
dred years, a dead topic as some unsympathetic commentators have boldly 
declared. If the flood of literature on the subject during the past year or two 
is any criterion, it would not be easy to fix upon any event of the last century 
which can be said to have greater living interest for the public at large. In 
the Anglican and Episcopalian churches the interest is natural enough; both 
are still in a state of internal conflict on the questions started by the Oxford 
reformers. But an ecclesiastical quarrel is the last thing to engage much gen- 
eral interest. It was the genius of one man that lifted the discussion from 
the chancel and the parsonage to the more public stage of the wide world. 
Newman had the spiritual and intellectual discernment to see that the question 
was not one of parties in a national Church, but rather a vast struggle between 
Christianity and a rising tide of liberalism and unbelief. That tide, faintly 
visible in his day, is now at full flood. But he issued the warnings, described 
it with something like prophetic inspiration, analyzed its causes, prepared de- 
fenses against it, so that today his writings on the subject, recommended to 
the general reader by the mastery of great literary genius, possess a contem- 
poraneous interest and value unequalled by anything in Macaulay, Ruskin, 
or Carlyle. 

The merits of the three works on the great Oratorian, here reviewed, are 
strikingly diverse. Sister Mary Aloysi’s volume is stately and handsome, and 
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contains the fruit of long and enthusiastic devotion and admiration. All the 
highways and byways have been traveled for interesting information, with the 
result that we have here many curious items that have escaped the eyes of 
previous writers on Newman. The bibliography, especially, gains notably 
from this wide casting of the net. Future writers will find it a rich mine. 

The title of the book gives the three headings under which the author as- 
sembles her material to give it the appearance of unity. She makes a good 
case for the epithet “romantic” which one seldom thinks of applying to New- 
man. With the great romantic poets coming into a slow popularity during 
his early life, he manifested a decided preference for Crabbe; and, while the 
public taste was turning to the Middle Ages in literature, he was completely 
absorbed in the study of the Fathers and the history of the early Church. 

Too much attention, perhaps, has been given to the charge that Newman’s 
theory of education is not in complete harmony with the Catholic spirit. The 
author seems to admit its justice and gets herself into all kinds of trouble try- 
ing to reconcile what would be a serious flaw in Newman’s religious attitude 
with his saintly character and his unreserved loyalty to Catholic teaching. Mr. 
Chesterton, in the excellent introduction which he contributes to this volume, 
speaks of the many and long misunderstandings accompanying Newman's | 
career and only slowly dissipating with the march of the years. His words 
carry a warning to be slow in resolving a difficulty against Newman, who was 
hardly more preeminent in his intellectual equipment than in the sacrifices he 
made for the Faith. No one can question the sincerity of a man who made 
those sacrifices. As for his right thinking, it was supported by a life of high 
moral, and even ascetical, rectitude, and it won for him the approval of his 
immediate ecclesiastical Superiors. 

It is hardly fair to found a gibe on the fact that poor peasants were taxed 
to help Newman’s university to turn out gentlemen. Most of our American 
universities are supported by the taxation of people too poor to send their sons 
to them. If the universities are turning out gentlemen, everyone ought to be 
satisfied. It is quite likely that the poor Irish hoped their university would 
turn out gentlemen; they would be surprised and disappointed if it did not. 
A reference to Alice Meynell, as an admirer of Newman, recalls the curious 
statement in her biography that she was one of the very few who could not 
admire him. 

Mr. Harper’s volume is a valuable contribution to the literature on New- 
man. It contains letters, many of them hitherto unpublished, which were ex- 
changed between the Cardinal and William Froude on the subject of reli- 
gious belief. Froude was the brother of Hurrell, Newman’s dearest friend, 
who died before the Movement was in full swing. William became one of 
England’s most distinguished scientists, but he lost his Christian faith and 
was an avowed skeptic, believing certainty impossible not only in the realm of 
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religion but also in the world of natural science. He seems to have possessed 
a lovable character, and he was one of the few old friends of Newman who 
did not deem it necessary to cast him off on account of his conversion. This 
fact, together with his relationship to Hurrell, endeared him and his family 
to Newman, who made strenuous efforts during many years to apply a remedy 
to the agnosticism of a mind infected by the spirit of the age. Newman’s 
efforts for William—the rest of the Froude family became Catholics—were 
in vain. The importance of the correspondence, from a literary point of view, 
lies in the opportunity thus given to Newman of studying the condition of the 
modern agnostic mind, a study which helped him afterwards in his “Grammar 
of Assent.” 

Mr. Harper in his introduction and running comments takes the side of 
Froude in the discussion. He tries to be fair, but it is, perhaps, impossible for 
an agnostic, no matter how conscientious, to conceal his bias in such a discus- 
sion. Thus we have this passage in the introduction: “After he became a 
Roman Catholic, Newman introduced into his letters a subtle proselytizing 
which was not without effect. First one and then another of the Froude 
family were converted by Newman’s influence to Catholicism, until finally 
William alone remained a Protestant, spiritually isolated from his family.” 

There are three distinct impressions left on the reader by the natural sense 
of this passage. First, Newman took advantage of a friendly correspondence 
to gain an ulterior purpose; otherwise, why should he be subtle? Secondly, 
William Froude remained a Protestant. Thirdly, Newman succeeded in 
creating division in a happy family, leaving the unfortunate William sadly 
alone among his loved ones. 

None of these three impressions conforms to the reality. As for the subtle 
proselytizing, there was no need of it, since, as Mr. Harper tells us, Mrs. 
Froude repeatedly urged Newman to write to her on matters of religious be- 
lief. And as for William remaining a Protestant, what kind of Protestant is 
it that denies the possibility of certainty in religious belief? Froude refused 
to accept any known Christian tenet. It follows that the third impression left 
by the passage is not accurate, when Mr. Harper tells us that Froude was, by 
Newman’s interference, made spiritually isolated from his family. If he had 
rejected Christianity, how was he more isolated spiritually from his family 
when they became Catholics than he had been when they were still Anglicans? 

Mr. Harper plays up the isolation. “Froude bore his spiritual trials most 
patiently, never allowing his feeling of isolation to impair his love for his wife 
and family.” The heroism of the agnostic saints is a favorite theme ever 
since the sentimental romanticism of Matthew Arnold and his pathetic “Dover 
Beach.” But it may be conjectured that agnostics are not quite so woe-begone 
as they describe themselves. Their isolation is of the heights, whence they 
look down upon the folly of believers. There must be some compensations in 
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the proud consciousness that they have never relinquished their “tough- 
minded” attitude. 

In giving intellectual assent to the existence of God and the truth of Divine 
Revelation, was Newman making life easier for himself than Froude was 
doing in rejecting these truths? We recall an amusing episode in Jérgensen’s 
autobiography. ‘‘You are fortunate in being a believer,” an agnostic said to a 
Frenchman. The Frenchman, a Catholic and a well-known advocate, replied: 


You are mistaken, sir. One is not at all fortunate when he is a “believer.” It is 
the greatest misfortune that can happen to you, to become a Christian, and if you 
believed in God (which, as it happens, you do not) you ought to ask Him to deliver 
you from it. You are fortunate who do not believe in anything. You order your 
life as you please and at the same time keep your good conscience, and very possibly 
you will get into heaven at last, as it is presumably through no fault of yours that 
you are a freethinker and a heathen. We others have received the gift of faith 
and the responsibilities it entails, and it often weighs so heavily upon us that we nearly 
faint under it, as under the burden of a cross. 


It is not in accordance with very well-known facts to say that men embrace 
agnosticism in order to practise heroic sanctity, or even to lead a holy life. 


Ordinarily, the fact is quite the opposite. If the editor of this interesting . 


correspondence had not yielded to such a quaint illusion, so typical of his class, 
his work would have been far more satisfactory. But within his limitations, 
he is not an unpleasant presiding officer. 

Father Tristram’s book, like Mr. Harper’s, has nothing to do with the 
Oxford Movement, and, like his, was published after the celebration of the 
centenary. Its subject is the friendships of Newman as they appear in the 
dedications of his numerous volumes. As the author observes, Newman had 
a genius for friendship, and it is a side of his life that has not been sufficiently 
noticed. It was to call attention to this omission that the author undertook 
to employ the dedications as a framework for a little book on the subject. The 
result is, in the words of Mr. May, “a rare, an exquisite thing.” Here readers 
of Newman will have their curiosity satisfied about the men whose names 
appear on the dedicatory pages of beloved books. One learns interesting facts 
about Keble, Pusy, Hurrell Froude, Dr. Cullen, Dr. Russell, Dr. Moriarty, 
and all those lesser-known names, conspicuous in their time and place, and 
now enshrined for a longer lease of fame in the pages devoted by Newman to 
his friends. It is not generally known that Newman, while in Rome preparing 
for the priesthood, published a treatise in Latin, entitled Dissertiunculae, and 
dedicated “Reverendo Patri Antonio Bresciani e Societate Jesu, Collegii Ur- 
bani Rectori.”” Many similar bits of information will reward the reader of 
Father Tristram’s little classic, which has the additional merit of a charming 
and finished style. All three books have illustrations, some of them hitherto 


unpublished. 


James J. DAty, S.J. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STuDy oF Fossits. By H. W. Shimer, Ph.D. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1933. Pp. 496. $4.00. 


THe Wor.p or Fossits. By C. L. Fenton. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co., 1933. Pp. 183. $2.00. 


There is no denying the fact that the science of Paleontology has greatly 
developed during the last several decades. It is equally true that there is an 
increasing amount of popular interest taken in the subject, and almost daily 
we read in the papers of some new fossil “find” uncovered by one or other of 
the numerous expeditions that are at work in various parts of the world. Nor 
are the important discoveries restricted to these expeditions. As a matter of 
fact a great number of fossils of prime importance have been unearthed by 
private individuals, and it is to ensure the preservation of these for scientific 
study that many books dealing with fossils are appearing on the market. 
Some of these are frankly scientific in their makeup and content, while others 
have as their purpose the imparting in a popular style general information 
regarding the nature of fossils, their origin, and their meaning and importance. 

A book of the strictly scientific tone is ‘An Introduction to the Study of 
Fossils,” written by Dr. Shimer of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and excellently printed and published by the Macmillan Company. As the 
author states in the preface, the work is exactly what the title indicates, an 
introduction to the study of the fossils, and not a comprehensive study of the 
fossils themselves. In other words, we have here a detailed and very orderly 
treatment of plant and animal life from a biological and physiological point 
of view. The work is meant for a textbook for those especially who will make 
later on advanced studies in paleontology, and as a result there is contained in 
it a wealth of information that is calculated to prove of indispensable value 
to the future paleontologist. 

Of course, the natural consequence of this is that the book is not at all 
suitable for ordinary reading, for it is extremely technical, but at the same 
time, if one were to seek for information regarding the nature or details of 
any form of plant or animal life, one would be sure to find that information 
between the covers of this text. Quite naturally, too, the whole treatment of 
the subject is based on the foundation that Organic Evolution is a proven 
fact. However, the author makes no attempt to show any descent of one 
group of organism from another, but treats each phylum individually and 
gives the plain facts that we know about that particular type of plant or 
animal, and he uses abundant and apt illustrations to enable the student to 
recognize that animal should he happen to run across an example of it in 


his future work. 
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Of quite a different nature is “The World of Fossils” by Dr. Fenton, 
who is connected with the National Research Council at the University of 
Cincinnati. This book is obviously produced for popular consumption, and 
is a well-written, imaginative story of the evolutionary process of the develop- 
ment of life as it is supposed to have taken place during past ages. We read, 
first of all, of how the paleontologist goes about his work of discovering and 
uncovering fossil remains, and then the author takes us, in imagination, back 
five hundred million years to the time when the first forms of animal life 
were living on this continent. From here, the evolution of all organic life 
through the long ages that have since intervened is graphically portrayed, 
down through the time when apes evolved into men, to the present status and 
condition of animal and human life. 

The material made use of in elaborating the narration is undoubtedly 
authentic to a certain extent, for the number of strange skeletal remains that 
daily are brought to light is always increasing. Trained anatomists and 
paleontologists can easily make readily admitted deductions as to the mode 
and conditions of life of these former inhabitants of the earth, and for this 
reason, much of the story of prehistoric life as we have it presented to us, is 
undoubtedly quite probable. It is only when an author leaves the realm of 
facts and draws on theory or imagination for what are presented as facts, 
that one is led to take exception to what is presented for credence. 

In the present instance, the average person, after finishing an absorbing 
perusal of “The World of Fossils,” would lay down the book with the 
feeling that he now knew just about all that was known of the process of 
the development of life on this earth. In this the author is to be commended 
on the quality of his narration, considered as a narration. But whether one 
can agree with all the conclusions that are drawn and all the events that are 
given as facts without any qualification—that is something else. We do not 
mean by this to deny that there was any form of organic evolution among the 
lower animals and the plants, for there is certainly some evidence for evolu- 
tion. But that this evolution took place as it is generally described, or that 
man forms a part of this process of development—this we say has not yet been 
proved, and until some substantial proof is forthcoming, it would seem more 
in accordance with scientific procedure to avoid all attempts at passing oft 
theories for facts. 

There is no doubt but that ““The World of Fossils” presents a good picture 
of what fossils are, the conditions under which they are found, the difficulties 
encountered in their excavation and preservation, and, above all, their 
importance in the task of writing the true history of past ages. For these 
reasons the book is to be recommended, but one should always keep in mind 
the distinction between fact and theory, and should be very slow about placing 
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implicit faith in any work that unhesitatingly assures us that organic evolution 


of all forms of life is an established truth. 
Joun K. Lipman, S.J., M.A. 


Tue Drama oF WEATHER. By Sir Napier Shaw. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1933. Pp. x, 269. $3.50. 


Out oF THE Test Tuse. By Harry N. Holmes, Ph.D. New York: Ray 
Long & Richard R. Smith, 1934. Pp. x, 373. $3.00. 


It is but a shallow education which is given to young students by the 
prevailing methods of teaching science. All disciplinary and cultural value 
is lost in splitting up the sciences and isolating them from their rightful 
position in the history of thought and civilization. Atomistic science, taught 
as if it were an inhuman crossword puzzle, will never unfold to the pupil’s 
consciousness the harmonious unity and majestic grandeur of nature, nor will 
it intimate to him the deeper foundations of scientific learning which dictate 
its subordinate position in a greater synthesis of thought. A more desirable 
presentation of the relationship of the sciences to the higher ideals and values 
of life is given in some of the so-called popular books on scientific subjects. 
The two books here considered are recommended because the authors have 
vision as well as information to impart. 

Sir Napier Shaw has for a long time been recognized as one of the leading 
authorities in the science of meteorology. His publications are voluminous; 
one of the most notable being his four volume “Manual of Meteorology” 
from which he has taken the greater part of the information contained in the 
present work. The non-technical character of this compendium has given 
him plenty of scope for the exercise of his vigorous imagination; the metaphor 
of a drama which he carries along throughout the whole book is very aptly 
adapted to the vicissitudes of weather with their many dramatic aspects. 
Somewhat after the manner of the astronomers who have been struck by the 
mathematical genius of the Creator, Sir Napier believes that “there is room 
for the suggestion by the atmosphere that weather is the work of an accom- 
plished dramatic artist” (p. vii). 

After a prologue of pictures, which show the esthetic side of meteorology, 
the author unveils before us a panoramic view of ancient weather ideas as 
expressed in astrology and weather-lore, and then leads us on to the more 
modern ideas embodied in sensitive instruments and synchronous weather- 
maps. Mankind has always been in search of a fuller understanding of the 
weather with a view to foreseeing its future course. The efforts directed to 
this end were up to the middle of the last century haphazard and isolated, 
but since then have been organized into coordinated scientific studies. Sir 
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Napier Shaw describes the success which has attended these studies; how- 
ever, as the author’s main purpose is to present the ‘‘sequence of events in 
the sky as the progress of a drama,” a great part of the book is devoted to 
some striking features of actual weather observations and to grouping them 
in diagrams which manifest their rhythm, synchronism and syncopation. 

Perhaps too much space is devoted to the more obvious rhythmic aspects 
of weather. Everyone knows that the temperature falls gradually during 
the nighttime and rises in the daytime, and that the same is true with respect 
to winter and summer. The ordinary reader is more interested in learning 
if there is any foundation for the theory that the weather recurs in periodic 
cycles which embrace a number of years. And, if so, he wishes to know what 
value such cycles have for long-range forecasting. Hundreds of cycles of 
this sort have been suggested and some have been alleged to be 
established. But the fact is that almost any sequence of events can be analyzed 
into a series of rhythms by mathematical manipulation. The rhythmic curves 
are made by smoothing out the actual data to such an extent that one of 
the coldest years on record may be hidden within the warm phase of the cycle. 
And when we look for the repetition of the curve of a cycle at successive 
intervals, its existence cannot be maintained without postulating so many 
fluctuations of amplitude, phase and wave-length that the rhythm becomes 
useless for actual forecasting. Sir Napier Shaw is in accord with most 
meteorologists in his very conservative estimate of the forecasting value of 
these so-called periodicities. They “are good enough to guide one’s general 
examination of the sequence of events but not sufficiently dominant to tell us 
what will happen next winter” (p. 214). 

Sir Napier leaves us at this stage with the impression—no doubt uninten- 
tional on his part—that the investigation of weather cycles is of little or no 
value except as a means of summarizing climatic data. Is such an impression 
true? Does the analysis of weather sequence into periodic cycles throw any 
light on the causes of weather anomalies? One phase of this question has been 
put before the public very prominently by periodicals during recent years. It 
has been reported that sun spots cause the weather. The sun spots recur in 
periodic cycles. Therefore, the weather should vary harmoniously and so 
be predictable for any period in advance. We shall see that there lies hidden 
behind this plausible argument a grain of truth. 

Besides the major changes in solar radiation contemporaneous with the 
eleven-year sun-spot cycle, the instruments used for measuring solar activity 
record many short-period variations. Dr. Charles G. Abbot, Secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution, has analyzed the records obtained from many 
years of observations and he maintains that the short-period variations follow 
a rhythmic sequence made up of seven principal periodicities. The wave 
lengths of these are approximately 6 2/3, 8, 11, 21, 25, 45 and 68 months 
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respectively. Looking for their counterpart in weather records, he analyzed 
the mean monthly temperatures of a number of stations in the United States 
and was satisfied that they follow practically the same periodic changes. His 
theory puts great emphasis on the fact that the curve constructed as the 
summation of these periodicities has a wave length of 23 years, the lowest 
common multiple of the individual constituent cycles. Also the magnetic 
polarity of the sun spots makes a complete cycle in a period of between 22 and 

23 years. These facts are the basis of his theory which received so much 

publicity that the weather repeats itself every 23 years. 

It is true that the sun is the fuel tank which supplies the atmospheric engine 
with energy in the form of heat. Hence, a checkup on solar activity should 
give us an indication of what the weather is going to be like. But the process 
is not as simple as it sounds. The atmosphere, sea and earth may store up a 
great portion of the energy received from the sun during one season and 
release it during another. As a matter of fact the earth is coolest when the 
sun spots are at their maximum, i. e., when the solar output of heat is greatest. 
Is all of the extra energy received in the outer atmosphere at this time reflected 
back into space, or is some of it stored in the upper reaches of the atmosphere 
to be let loose no one knows when, where, or in what form? 

Another point, which shows how complicated this problem is, may be 
gathered from the lack of agreement among scientists on the meaning of the 
measurements which apparently indicate short-period fluctuations of solar 
radiation. These changes are very small—averaging only 0.29% of the 
solar constant—and there is no convincing proof that they are not caused by 
absorption of the radiation in the earth’s atmosphere. There is evidence of 
physical and chemical changes taking place at various altitudes in the atmos- 
phere, which may have a sizable effect on the transmission of radiation. Such 
evidence is presented by the reflection of radio waves, magnetic storms, noc- 
tilucent clouds, the skip phenomenon of loud sounds and ozone observations. 
Out of such evidence as these present it is impossible to erect a theoretical 
structure of the atmosphere without making many pure assumptions. 
Meteorologists hope that the stratosphere balloonists, much in the limelight 
these days, may obtain data which will help to fill in some of these gaps. 

To return to the book under discussion, we find there another idea of 
paramount importance which illustrates the need felt by meteorologists for 
more information from the upper air. We find this idea framed in one of 
Sir Napier’s ingenious graphs, figure 63, on page 178. This diagram repre- 
sents simultaneously the geographical and chronological variations of baro- 
metric pressure over the whole globe. It is well worth a thorough examina- 
tion for it illustrates in a very striking way one of the key ideas in the 
processes of weather—the seasonal export of air from the northern to the 
southern hemisphere and vice versa. According to Sir Napier’s calculations, 
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10 trillion tons of air cross the equator from north to south between January 
and July “and come back home again between July and January.” It has 
long been known that most of our weather, at least in temperate zones, is 
produced by the interaction between masses of warm air traveling poleward 
and colder air winding down toward the equator. In general the transporta- 
tion of air is caused by the unequal amounts of heat received from the sun in 
different parts of the world, but meteorologists are still ignorant of the forces 
which are the immediate factors in determining just where and when these 
intermittent air masses will begin to move. There are many reasons for 
believing that the solution of the problem can be found only in the distant 
stratosphere. 

“Out of the Test Tube” is of more ephemeral value than the preceding 
book, but will, nevertheless, make very interesting reading. It contains a 
collection of outstanding facts about industrial chemistry. However, the 
book is not a mere compilation of statistics. ‘The history of chemical develop- 
ment is interwoven with the figures to give the book a continuity and growth 
and to carry the reader along in anticipation and awe. Out of the “pure 
science” of the test tube came the discoveries which made possible practically 
every major development of modern industries. Moreover, Professor Holmes 
is conscious of the role which the drastic achievements of science have played 
in regulating the pulse of a feverish world. He indicates the reasons for a 
campaign of education on the relations of chemistry to economic and social 
affairs. Knowledge of the powers and purposes of science is a pre-requisite 


for bringing about stability. 
Leo W. We cu, S.J. 


LATIN-AMERICA 


FIRE ON THE ANDES. By Carleton Beals. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1934. Pp. 482. $3.00. 


Few commentators on the Latin-American scene have traveled more ex- 
tensively than Carleton Beals. Once he has selected a country for study he 
familiarizes himself with its population and its geography by journeyings into 
the remote countryside, along the rugged sierra and deep in the fever-infected 
jungle. The physiographic details he supplies, therefore, are often invaluable, 
throwing light on the psychology and customs of the inhabitants of a given 
region. 

In this book the three great natural divisions of Peru are the framework 
of the Bealsian story. West of the Andes, stretching from Ecuador to Chile, 
is the rainless coastal plain, intersected by thirty rivers, where in spite of a 
desert soil grow rice, sugar, cotton, corn, fruit, nut trees, and maguey plants. 
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It was midway in this strip of coastland that Pizarro founded the capital, 
Lima. Fifty miles from the Pacific rise the first of three ranges of the Andes 
which tower at points to the altitude of 16,000 feet. The valleys have their 
seasons of warmth and fertility. Here are found some vast estates and the 
mines whose names, Cerro de Pasco, Puno, and Huancavelica, are synonymous 
with wealth and productivity. Beyond the cathedral-like mountains is an 
ample, fan-shaped jungle, feeding the head-waters of the Amazon. It is a 
section of endless rains, stupefying heat and horrible disease. An equatorial 
sun, beating down upon these three strips of desert, rock, and lush bottom-land, 
furnishes the clue to what might be an important study of the effect of climate 
upon civilization. 

Although an excellent geographer, Carleton Beals is quite unsatisfactory as 
an anthropologist or an historian. With a known predilection for the collec- 
tivist form of society he looks back on the Inca empire of the sun as a 
“perfected socialization enjoyed by few human aggregations—a vast rural 
communism coupled with social insurance which prevented all unemployment 
and material misery.”’ More than once Beals insists that the Spaniards de- 
stroyed the primitive irrigation projects, roads, and cities. He laments the 
supplanting of Cuzco by Lima. “Russia,” he declares, “did not originate 
State-planning or the O. G. P. U.,” inasmuch as under the Incas “besides 
the bureaucratic organization, a corps of special imperial inspectors was main- 
tained, and a most elaborate group of secret informants.’’ Unlike the modern 
exponents of State-planning and agrarian communism, the primitive inhabi- 
tants of the Andean region “were a people of faith, and no magnificence was 
too great for their temples, always adorned extravagantly with gold and silver 
which had aesthetic rather than commercial value.” 

Since the Conquest, according to the author, the four ruling forces have 
been: the feudal caciquismo of the Sierra, the coast feudal plutocracy, military 
bureaucracy, and ecclesiasticism. Foreign capital, first British, and later 
American, has compounded with these influences. The evils of such a system 
were summed up in the regime of Leguia and the difficulty of working a 
radical change exemplified in the reactionary tendencies of the murdered 
Sanchez Cerro. Under the spell of the 4 pra leader, Haya de la Torre, Car- 
leton Beals pins his faith in Haya’s political organization for any genuine 
reform. He judges that the 4pra movement or its counterpart is “apparently 
destined to be victorious not only in Peru but in nearly all South America." 
He thinks Peru has a chance of soon entering the Carranza stage of the 
Mexican revolution. Its program reminds him of Cardenas’ “Six Year 
Plan.” And yet he is honest enough to admit that the revolution under the 
leadership of Calles in Mexico has been one of shameful exploitation. 

It is also the belief of Mr. Beals that the basic regional, economic, and 
national problems of the Andean region cannot be solved except by a proper 
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Confederation of the Southern States of the Pacific. He looks for Peru to 
take the lead in this movement. ‘Perhaps the first agrarian Soviet State in 
the Americas will arise in this region” is expressive of the orientation of this 
hope. “Fire on the Andes” is important not for the inchoate mass of factual 
material it presents on the climate and geography of the region nor for its 
prejudiced interpretation of Peruvian history and culture, but for its disclosure 
of purpose and direction on the part of those ultra-liberal thinkers and writers 
who would destroy civilization in order to give a foothold to Joseph Stalin on 
the Western Hemisphere. The nerve-center of the Andes has been selected 


for the experiment. 
JosepH F, THornInc, S.J., Px.D. 


EDUCATION 


CATHOLICISM IN EpucaTIon. By Rev. Franz De Hovre. Translated from 


the French by Rev. Edward B. Jordan. New York: Benziger Brothers, 
1934. Pp. xx, 501. $3.48. 


RELIGION AND THE AMERICAN DREAM. By Raymond C. Knox. New 


York: Columbia University Press, 1934. Pp. xiii, 155. $1.75. 


Tue State University, Its Work AND ProsiemMs. By Lotus D. Coffman. 
Minneapolis: The University of Minnesota Press, 1934. Pp. x, 277. $3.00. 


AcNes Irwin, A BiocrapHy. By Agnes Repplier. Garden City: Double- 
day, Doran and Co., 1934. Pp. vii, 125. $1.50. 


“Catholicism in Education” is written by an experienced professor of 
pedagogy in the Belgian Institute of Education who is endowed with a fine 
understanding of the implications and limitations of an educational philosophy. 
He realizes that educational philosophy, the theory underlying the complete 
development of man, the king of God’s creation, must of its essence bear an 
immediate relation to the general philosophy of life itself. Because of this 
intimate connection he insists that any one-sidedness or undue restriction in 
the latter will indubitably show itself in the crippling of the corresponding 
educational theory, and proposes Catholic philosophy of education as the only 
universal, completely workable theory, since it alone is drawn from a moder- 
ately idealistic, moderately realistic, universally harmonious world view, 
Catholicism. 

The book, as Dr. Jordan of the Catholic University has translated and 
somewhat transposed it, contains Dr. De Hovre’s own statement of a Cath- 
olic philosophy of education, followed by descriptions of the systems of five 
nationally representative Catholic educators, Bishop J. L. Spalding of America, 
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Dupanloup of France, Newman of England, Mercier of Belgium and Will- 
mann of Germany. 

Starting with the universality of Catholic educational philosophy Dr. De 
Hovre looks to God as its “center of reference,” and ascribes to it a triple 
supernatural basis: it is theo-centric, Christo-centric, and ecclesio-centric. 
These three bases are ultimately one; thus unity is secured as well as uni- 
versality. Under such guiding principles he proceeds to reduce to harmony 
all the apparent logical antitheses that lurk in our concepts of the universe and 
in man as both an individual and a social being. His reconciliations of these 
antitheses form one of the most valuable parts of the work. 

Secondly, the five educators are treated in essays that are far more descrip- 
tive than critical in intent. Spalding, devoting his energies to developing and 
refining the best of the American national characteristics under the assumption 
that they will best serve to draw the nation toward Rome, is shown as basing 
his educational philosophy upon the absolute value, life, which is the “ceaseless 
growth toward God,” as extolling the teacher as the “truest patriot,” and as 
advocate of the fuller type of education for women that would have for its 
goal not only “a good wife and mother,” but plain “human perfection.” 
Dupanloup, authority on Christian tradition, exhibited as striving to effect a 
middle course between the sentimentalism of Rousseau and the iron-handed 
nationalism of Napoleon’s practical educational proposals, is shown as the 
Christian advocate of “authority and respect” in education, an outlook which 
leads to “organic unity” in all fields, as Dr. De Hovre terms it. Newman is 
strikingly well depicted as a consummate teacher, with a well-nigh perfect 
understanding of his race and, therefore, of the obstacles to be overcome in 
the task of educating it toward Rome, liberalizing but anti-liberal, modern 
but not modernistic. The description of the “Idea” is adequate enough, as 
also is the synthesis of Newman’s ideas on character education. A short 
chapter is devoted to Mercier, the practical and effective teaching personality. 
Willmann, greatest of the German Catholic theorizers, editor and moderate 
interpreter of Herbart, opponent of false Idealism and exaggerated Realism 
alike, proposes as the basis of educational philosophy “the Idealism of classic 
[and Christian] philosophy which presents an organic conception of life.” His 
entire system is characterized by the word organic. 

This ability to strike off a theory with a single word or phrase is one of 
Dr. De Hovre’s strongest points; thus, “man is a product of nature” is given 
as the fundamental dogma of Naturalism. Closely allied is a rather amazing 
power of synthesis, which, for example, is sufficient to crystallize the scattered 
and somewhat random statements of Spalding into a definite system. In a 
single short passage (pp. 393-4) he can bring into juxtaposition by comparison 
and contrast such a tumbling torrent of diverse authorities as Scheler, Kant, 
Herbart, Fichte and Hegel, Dewey, Willmann, Marx, Spengler, Wundt and 
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Ziehen, and all this with easy fluency. Probably the greatest weakness of the 
work is attributable to this same facility: he is inclined to over-synthesize. 
Details fit into appropriate pockets a bit too readily. Newman, for example, 
would probably be surprised to find that his various sentiments on Catholic 
character education divide so neatly into the triple prototype of God, Christ 
and Church. Certainly De Hovre’s subjects are correctly quoted, but hardly 
in every case with the fine proportion of emphasis that appears in the delinea- 
tions; there is a not altogether controlled tendency to fasten quotations to 
From time to time exception can be taken to the wording 


extraneous tenets. 
“. . Newman championed the prin- 


of a phrase or sentence, as for example: 
ciple of evolution in the domain of religion. .. . 

Another fine point is the breadth of the author’s knowledge of authorities. 
For example, a partial list of currently influential American educators alluded 
to includes: Aydelotte, Hall, Bode, Butler, Horne, Dewey, Finney, McDou- 
gall, Pace, Shields, Thwing and Watson. 

With regard to the book’s serviceability as a text this can be said: para- 
doxically enough, despite the power of synthesis displayed in general state- 
ments, the wealth of descriptive details is frequently not well organized. 
Perhaps also details are presented in too great abundance. There is none of 
the ordinary aids to teaching such as lists of suggested questions for discussion 
or outlines. Yet it is a very good book, in some ways an exceptional book, 
containing educational contributions of real worth, and worthy of the careful 
consideration of all thinking educators, whatever their immediate field. 

A reading of this latest book of Dr. De Hovre might be of benefit to 
Chaplain Raymond C. Knox of Columbia University. President Butler, 
ascribing the separation of religion from education to “the growth of 
Protestantism and Democracy,” commissioned the Chaplain to investigate “the 
place of religious instruction in a proper education for life in this highly 
organized society of the machine age,” and the book under review is the result. 
Dr. Knox, a kindly man and a representative of the highest type of Protestant 
educator, is concerned only with present stark necessity, while Dr. De Hovre 
delineates timeless principles, but the latter’s common sense and implicit 
understanding of the failure of unassisted altruism in the history of the race 
is what Dr. Knox needs most. 

Dr. Knox holds to belief in a personal God, maintains that “basic religious 
conviction is always concentric with life,” and that “a genuine knowledge or 
vision of God means the largest possible increase of life.’”” He shows through 
history that “every larger conception of God had its origin when men had to 
meet some acute social crisis . . .,”” and proposes to remedy the present situation 
by stimulating increases in the fulness of the vision of God and the purpose of 
life. This, of course, is to be engendered by religious education. 

The book is temperately and beautifully written, with not a few rather 
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exalted passages, but one is never quite sure of the ground on which the 
author stands, nor can one forecast the point at which orthodoxy will transpose 
itself to groundless theorizing. 

The religion which Dr. Knox proposes as the basis of his effort is the old 
Protestant theory of the Internal Kingdom. Worship, for example, seems to 
be realizable entirely by a self-sacrificing type of human fellowship in the 
Father. There is to be no dogma: “The greatest hindrance to vision is the 
perverted tendency to separate religion from life . . . to identify it with a 
formulated system of dogmas. ...” And there is no hint of the hereafter, 
personal salvation or the idea of an eternal moral sanction. Altruism is the 
sole expressed motive for right doing. 

Practically, the Chaplain wishes collegiate religious education to take the 
form of courses in “comparative religion,” “history of religion,” and “Bible 
study.” “The object of study in each instance is intelligent understanding.” 
He feels that the academic interest thus aroused will transform itself into 
personal living. To change the face of the earth, he calls to service groups of 
people educated in this way: “... one will have to pull against a strong, 
turbulent current in a society where profit is chiefly sought.” “The land must 
be built up by men and women who having faith in this principle . . . give 
proof of their faith by what they do.” He hopes that groups of this type will 
win the day as groups of men have done before—‘the history of Christianity 
confirms the wisdom of this method”—but he might also remember that 
lasting success descended upon only those groups who could supplement their 
pleading with the timely brandishing of a club—‘“beware the judgment.” 

Where Dr. De Hovre represents the philosophy of Catholicism and Dr. 
Knox the educated High-Church Protestant, Dr. Lotus Delta Coffman, Presi- 
dent of the University of Minnesota, pleasing in personality and earnest of 
purpose, personifies through the official collection of his speeches the attitude 
on present-day problems of one who has long breathed secularized educational 
and especially State-university atmosphere. 

Vigorous, optimistic, courageous, Dr. Coffman, much more the business 
man than the theorist, takes practical problems where he finds them and 
applies in plain, clear diction, the most practical solution that comes to hand. 
It hardly seems to occur to him to delve beneath the surface; just this is 
apparent: present-day college education presents certain spiritual and material 
deficiencies; what are we going to do about them? He decides, and then 
does it. 

Dr. Coffman’s speeches, made under the ordinary run of diversified cir- 
cumstances, extend from his inaugural address in 1921 to the present day. 
The most significant subjects include: educating to supply what passes current 
among State-university men as “spiritual” deficiencies, the implications of 
democracy in restricting State-university enrollment, the relation of the uni- 
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versity to its State, the public or private endowment of the State school, the 
re-allocation of functions in a State’s higher educational institutions, adult 
education, Dr. Flexner’s criticisms, and the depression. 

The author may be classed in most things as a moderate. He is cognizant 
of the evils of over-departmentalization, he insists on a foundation of liberal 
education for the specialist. His words are not over-stocked with ideas, in 
fact, rather cruelly to paraphrase a current mot, he may be said to run the 
gamut of ideas on higher education from A to B. His emphasis is almost 
entirely on the intellectual attack on current problems: find the solution! But 
with Sir Norman Angell we feel that there are plenty of solutions; what is 
needed is unanimity in acting on one of them. This calls for humility and 
unselfishness among other things, and these are not intellectual. 

Miss Agnes Repplier’s “Agnes Irwin” is not a biography; with even less 
than Belloc’s interest in such mechanical contrivances as dates, it is a person- 
able little character sketch of a real teacher by one who holds a full member- 
ship in the “soul” of the profession. Miss Repplier understands that to say 
a person is a teacher is close to saying he is living life fully, and she portrays 
Miss Irwin as one who did so—as long as she taught in her own little school 
in Philadelphia. Things changed imperceptibly, for there was not the same 
vital communion of intellects and interests, while she served as dean of Rad- 
cliffe College, during which time she was instrumental in having the school 
accepted socially as a co-institution by the mighty Harvard. 

Miss Repplier is more at home here in delineating the character of a woman 
who moved in more familiar circles, than she was in the wilderness with 
“Marquette” or “Serra.” There is more of the inimitable personal essay 
touch and a deeper understanding of the environment and its possibilities. As 
might be expected, the book teems with well-worded thoughts. For example, 
thus does Miss Repplier reveal her own as well as Miss Irwin’s understanding 


of the teacher’s sacred task: 


She knew ... that there is a type of girl who is so acquiescent and so imitative that 
she becomes platitudinously correct, gives no trouble, and has no future. But for 
blundering, temerarious youth, rushing inevitably to false conclusions, yet never with- 
out some glimpses of sense, some moments of intelligence, she had an almost perfect 


understanding. 

And we should rather not resist quoting this one as well: “But children 
never know the right thing, never the thing which is applicable and wins 
applause. Their knowledge, if they have any, is unmarketable.” 

For those who love real teaching, for those who appreciate insight, this book 


will provide a happy hour. 
CuHares M. O’Hara, S.J., M.A. 
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SOCIOLOGY 


PROBLEMS OF PopuULATION. Report of the Proceedings of the Second 
General Assembly of the International Union for the Scientific Investiga- 
tion of Population Problems. Edited by G. H. L. F. Pitts-Rivers, B.Sc. 
(Oxon). London: George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1932. Pp. 378. 15/. 


Until quite recently population and its problems were generally discussed 
within the grey and narrow framework of Malthusian theory. By a strange 
coincidence this theory, which removed from nature and placed upon man 
the full responsibility for regulating the rate of human propagation, was 
acceptable to and accepted by those generations of economists who removed 
from man and placed upon nature the responsibility of regulating the eco- 
nomic affairs of man. In sisterly amity the Malthusian theory of population 
and wage-fund economics walked hand in hand through the pages of nine- 
teenth-century sociological literature, solving both the labor problem and the 
population problem with a heroic suggestion to the laboring classes. 

Experience, however, which dealt so harshly with the old economics has 
placed Malthusianism on the defensive. Despite all the fears expressed in the 
past the economic problem of today is one of distribution, not production. 
Nor is it certain, as was assumed, that man’s capacity to reproduce is identical 
in all concrete stages of civilization. Studies of differential fertility rates 
for various social classes, while still too fragmentary for general conclusions, 
at least suggest that larger portions of our population are moving into those 
groups which not only do not reproduce, but cannot reproduce their own 
numbers. While perhaps a majority of students would not agree with Dr. 
Dublin of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, who feels that Malthus 
was wholly wrong, few will deny that one of the more important population 
problems of the next few generations will arise from the necessity of adjusting 
society to decidedly anti-Malthusian population trends. 

It is a pleasure, therefore, to welcome evidence offered by the book under 
review that a growing number of scholars, if not abandoning an academic 
adhesion to Malthusian theory, have abandoned its preoccupations and have 
extended their investigations into more promising fields. 

“Problems of Population” is the report of the second general assembly of 
the International Population Union held in London, June, 1931. This 
Union is an outgrowth of a resolution adopted by the executive committee 
of the World Population Conference held in Geneva in 1927 to the effect 
that a “permanent international organization be set up to consider in a purely 
scientific spirit the problems of population.”” The book under review is the 
first volume published under the auspices of the Union, and contains, besides 
the reports of five committees, the text of twenty-five papers read at the five 
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sessions of the London conference. The list of contributors contains names 
eminent in economics, sociology, biology, and allied sciences. Of the five ses- 
sions of the meeting, the first was devoted to a discussion of population and 
food supply, the second to differential fertility, and the last three to general 
population problems. These topics indicate in a general way the contents of 
the book, but fail to suggest the varied angles from which these subjects were 
approached. 

Obviously reviewing a book of this nature has its difficulties. Each contri- 
bution is a unit adequate comment upon which might well require greater 
length than can be devoted to this review. Any attempt to classify and 
generalize is likely to be misleading. One phase of the population question, 
commented on by several contributors, deserves remark. The declining birth 
rate in the United States and North-Western Europe during the past sixty 
years, and especially during the past two decades is a patent fact fraught 
with important sociological consequences. A birth rate which in many coun- 
tries stood between 35 and 40 per thousand in 1880, today in many of these 
same countries stands between 15 and 20. In 1915 the birth rate of the 
United States was 25; today it is approximately 18. According to the compu- 
tations of Dr. Dublin, who bases his estimates on an optimistic life expecta- 
tion of seventy years, a birth rate of slightly more than 14 per thousand is 
necessary to maintain a stationary population. If the present downward trend 
continues, as with increasing and spread knowledge of contraceptive methods 
seems likely, we shall soon be a people that is not reproducing ourselves. 
Apart, however, from all speculation regarding the future, the fact is that 
we are increasing our numbers at a much slower rate than ever before. 
Unless industrial programs take into account actual population trends, we 
shall face an era of unparalleled over-expansion. The fact that the accelerated 
decline in the birth rate between 1927 and 1931 caused Dr. Whelpton to 
lower by 31,000,000 a population forecast for 1975, which had been based 
upon figures prepared in 1937, may serve to indicate how erroneous will be 
estimates of executives who plan expansion programs in the light of past popu- 
lation experience. Other consequences, probable or certain, associated with 
the declining birth rate are suggested and discussed by contributors to the 
volume. 

Though “Problems of Population” makes its first appeal to the student of 
population, a majority of its articles will interest the general reading public. 
Contributors for the most part approach their problem in a purely objective 
manner and interpret their data with scientific conservatism. Here and 
there a remark betrays an attitude towards the ethics of contraception, which 
will not commend itself to readers of this review. The book as a whole is 
evidence of how widely the concept of population problems has grown in 
recent years and how vast are the studies undertaken. Without detracting 
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in any degree from the scholarship revealed, the book may also be said to be 
evidence of how meager is our knowledge of many important phases of this 
question. “Problems of Population” stands, therefore, as an eloquent plea 
for recognition and support of every sincere effort to remove these important 
questions from the plane of conjecture to that of accurate, proved knowledge. 


L. C. Brown, S. J. 


RUSSIA 


It Reatty Happenep. By Princess Catherine Radziwill. New York: 
The Dial Press, 1932. Pp. 278. $3.00. 


‘THE Cost oF THE War To Russia. By Stanislas Kohn and Baron Alexander 
F. Meyendorff, D.C.L. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1932. Pp. 215. 
$3.25. 


THE Wuite Armigs oF Russia. By George Stewart. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1933. Pp. 469. $4.00. 


STALIN. By Essad-Bey. Translated from the German by Huntley Patterson. 
New York: The Viking Press, 1932. Pp. 391. $3.50. 


RUSSIA AND THE SOVIET UNION IN THE Far East. By Victor A. Yakhon 
toff. New York: Coward-McCann, Inc., 1931. Pp. 454. $5.00. 


Russia AND AsiA._ By Prince A. Lobanov-Rostovsky. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1933. Pp. 334. $2.50. 


Russia U.S.S.R. A Complete Handbook. Edited by P. Malevsky-Malevitch. 
New York: William Farquhar Payson, 1933. Pp. 712. $10.00. 


My Russian NeicHsors. By Alexander Wicksteed. New York: Me- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1934. Pp. 218. $1.75. 


THE New Russia. Edited by Jerome Davis. New York: The John Day 
Co., 1933. Pp. 265. $2.50. 


Europe is but an appendage of Asia; while Russia squats from the Pacific 
across the Urals far into Europe; yet Russia had remained for years out of 
European thought. Within the past seventeen years, however, she has pushed 
herself menacingly before the eyes of the world. From being the buffer 
State of Christendom she has become the spearhead of the greatest attack on 
the established order that the world has ever seen. 

It is often asked how “Holy” Russia changed overnight into “Godless” 
Russia. The Princess Catherine Radziwill, in her intensely interesting 
biography, answers this question (p. 78): ‘““We entirely forgot that poverty, 
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misery, distress, pain, suffering and sorrow existed in the world, and that the 
rich had some duties to perform in regard to others as well as to themselves.” 

However dangerous the economic and social discontent was, yet it is prob- 
able that if it were not for the Great War Russia would be today under the 
Czar. The authors of “The Cost of the War to Russia” have done a great 
service to history in gathering together the effects of the World War upon 
the economic and social life of Russia. 

The War was the Bolshevists’ opportunity. Defeat and discouragement 
settled on the armies at the front. Discontent fermented in the cities at home. 
The Revolution broke out, and almost overnight radicals came flocking from 
Paris, New York and down from Siberia; they alone knew exactly what they 
wanted and with their ruthless ideology that knew no morality, no eternal 
law, they soon dominated the army and the city. The death struggle of 
the Whites and the Reds is well traced in “The White Armies of Russia.”’ 
It is difficult to praise this book too highly; here, in the short space of 435 
pages, the author follows the fortunes of the pathetically disorganized Whites 
from the Revolution to the defeat of Wrangel, and on to their exile in 
foreign lands. 

The Bolshevists had been working and waiting for their opportunity for 
years before. In 1901 the Commissioner of Police was signing the order for 
the arrest of Joseph Djugashvili for his part in the first revolutionary demon- 
stration in the Caucasus. Two years later the same Joseph Djugashvili, 
otherwise known as Comrade Koba, was making his escape from Siberia. 
Already the second Congress of the Russian Social-Democratic Labour 
Party had been held in London, in which the party split into Bolshevists and 
Mensheviks. Comrade Koba, later to be dubbed Stalin by Lenin, heard of the 
split on his way to Siberia and had then decided to throw his lot in with 
Lenin and the Bolsheviks. 

‘To dissect the conscience of Stalin is not easy. It would seem possible 
that as a young seminarist in Tiflis he had become sincerely disgusted with 
the policies of an Erastian church tied to the chariot of a despotic govern- 
ment, which was running rough-shod over his people, and that he should have 
vowed to change the existing order, but like all things human swung to the 
opposite extreme. From Essad-Bey’s book, however, would seem more close 
the affirmation of some pious folk—that he is the devil incarnate. He is 
pictured as a rascal from the days of his youth. How he got in a seminary 
is not clear. That he should have studied anything, let alone Marxism, is 
more or less of a mystery. If he had not been in the seminary (where he spent 
three years) he would have been running the streets. And if later he had 
failed to become a revolutionist he would have become a brigand. Yet the 
man’s fanatic devotion to an ideal, it would seem, has been left unexplained. 
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He is at one moment, it is true, a brutal robber, but (if the account be 
correct) always in the interests of the party, and the next moment we find him 
the zealot tramping to Siberia. 

Essad-Bey has gathered the legends that are being told around Georgia 
hearthfires and mixed them with gossip and history to produce the revolting 
picture of “The Fanatic,’ who now sits at his desk sixteen hours a day and 
devises plans to make the world happy in his own oriental fashion. ‘The 
author continually insists that Stalin is the incarnation of the Spirit of Asia 
rising up and throwing down the European facade erected by his predecessor, 
Peter the Great. He sees in him a Genghis Khan, who sweeps out of the 
East to subjugate the West and place it under the heel of the oriental, with 
an oriental government, oriental ideas and oriental morals. 

Cooperation with such a man was out of the question, as the Mensheviks 
had learned to their sorrow; they must sacrifice principle and become “in- 
volved in some criminal enterprise of which Stalin was always ‘quite inno- 
cent.’”’ Discussion was also out of the question; he would either strike his 
opponent himself or delegate this office to one of his followers, and then 
defend the deed with the Soviet maxim: “‘Against enemies of the party every- 
thing is allowable.” 

The thesis of ‘“‘Russia and the Soviet Union in the Far East’’ is that the 
only solution of the Asiatic question is cooperation with the U.S.S.R. There 
can be no doubt but that Western nations, if they do not wish to drive the 
Chinese into the arms of the Reds, must change their tactics; they must come 
with the gospel of brotherly love not only on their lips but in their actions. 
But as for cooperation with Russia on any equal basis, this must remain a 
chimerical dream until the day comes that Russia changes her program. 
Cooperation with a nation that does not believe in any obligation of natural 
or international law is a joke. 

The author is evidently of a crimson hue; he bases the second part of his 
book ‘fon the method of dialectics not yet universally accepted,” which has 
betrayed him into an illogical position. He is shocked at the ruthless treat- 
ment received by the Soviets at the hands of Chang Tso Lin and the un- 
precedented breach of the elementary principles of international law. One 
wonders at the brutal treatment received by Russians at the hands of Soviets; 
and since when did international law become a part of the “‘new dialectics”? 
It would, indeed, seem a bit inconsistent to deny the Chinese the right to 
follow at least the methods of the ‘“‘new dialectics,” especially since they never 
knew the perennial truth as found in Christianity! 

Chang Kai Shek is pictured as an ingrate for having “revolted against his 
tutors when he considered himself ready to apply his will-power independ- 
ently, unrestrained by any party discipline, any control, any demand to account 
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for his actions” to Russia. One of the principles of Sun Yat Sen, which 
Chang Kai Shek is said to have forgotten, was to drive out of China the 
exploiting foreigner. Yet it is to be proved that Russia’s aim is not the 
exploitation of China; the worst form of exploitation is the degradation of 
a nation to the point where it equates material prosperity with moral liberty. 
Much is made of Sun Yat Sen’s political testament, in which he bade the 
Chinese to look for help from the U.S.S.R. Nothing is said of his conversion 
to Christianity, nor of his religious testament in which he called upon his 
people to retain their belief in God. It must be remembered that Sun Yat 
Sen was driven into the arms of the Reds by the greed of foreign capitalists, 
while all the time he continued to assert that the Chinese Revolution would 
never have taken place if he had not imbibed Christian teaching. 

Prince A. Lobanov-Rostovsky has written what should prove an excellent 
introduction to the study of the relations of Russia with the Orient; he tells 
his story objectively without neglecting the Church’s position as the great 
cultural influence which held the nation together in its long conflict with the 
powers of Tartary. He is convinced that Russia is turning her back on the 
effete West and has her gaze fixed on the youthful East, but to prove accept- 
able she must have a welcome message; this means a new culture must be 
developed, which will probably “be a synthesis of the elements of the past 
which have survived the Revolution, blended with those Soviet innovations 
which have proved their viability.” When that day comes, there is real hope 
that Russia with her million emigres, who have learned to know and (please 
God!) love the Church that refused to be Erastian, will rise up and teach 
the Asiatics the only practicable system of cooperation known in this world; 
that based on the Mystical Body of Christ. 

So many contradictory reports have come out of the U.S.S.R. that it is 
a real treat to come across a book like the “Handbook of the U.S.S.R.” 
Almost every phase of the Russian question, in the 700 and more pages, is 
quite objectively, judiciously and adequately considered; the sources for the 
most part are Soviet writings; and the contributors make no secret that they 
are White Russians, most of them being professors in foreign universities, 
some having held portfolios in the ancient regime. A book like this is worth 
a shelf of the ordinary books that are being turned out on Russia. 

“My Russian Neighbors” is the surface picture of the Soviet experiment, 
as it strikes Alexander Wicksteed from his comfortable professorial chair. 
He is a good example of a modern who has questioned his assumptions and 
found them wanting. There are thousands more like him in this country, who 
long ago with the shipwreck of their Protestant faith threw over Christian 
morality, forgetting that they never knew the Church founded by Christ. 
Some such teach in our universities and even run them. 
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And such, it seems, are most of the contributors to ““The New Russia.” 
The book ends with a plea of tolerance for the U.S.S.R. But what about 
tolerance for the Russian people? It is easy to assert that religion and liberty 
must go before the new era can come—but what if the people prefer to follow 
their consciences and be morally free instead of being driven by new 
tyrants? A book written by Americans that implicitly answers these questions 
as ‘“The New Russia” does, makes one pause and recall what Jacques Maritain 
has said: that in a few years the world will be divided into two camps: 
Catholic and Bolshevist. If the Russian peasants were not capable of free- 
dom of conscience neither are we, and the day is drawing near when the 
Catholics of this nation will be forced to choose between material prosperity 
and moral liberty. 

Joun T. Co.tins, S.J. 


COSMOLOGY 


Gop AND Science. By Bernard Bavink. Trans. by H. Stafford Hatfield. 
New York: Reynal and Hitchcock, 1934. Pp. ix, 174. $1.50. 


CREATION’s Doom. By Desiderius Papp. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Co., 1934. Pp. xii, 288. $3.00. 


PsyCHOLocy oF ST. ALBERT, THE GREAT, compared with that of St. Thomas. 
By George C. Reilly, O.P., S.T.L. Washington: The Catholic University, 
1934. Pp. x, 95. $1.25. 


To thinkers of all categories, but especially to philosophers and theologians, 
is the work of Professor Bavink addressed. He professes to explain the 
“fundamental changes that have taken place in all the assumptions upon 
which philosophical and religious discussion are based.” He, therefore, starts 
with an assumption, totally unwarranted, that our philosophical systems are 
themselves orientated with respect to the actually existing systems of science. 
This assertion is drawn from the Positivism and Materialism of the nineteenth 
century. Out of it grew a philosophy which attempted to interpret the 
phenomena of nature without reference to the suprasensible and the super- 
natural. The first part of Professor Bavink’s book contains a clear and 
concise exposition of the “world-view of the universe” in the past four cen- 
turies. The experiments of Galileo and the development of the laws of 
motion by Kepler and Newton, give us a machine-like picture of the world. 
So well determined are all the parts of the system that “if we know its laws 
and its exact state at a given moment, that is, the position and the momentary 
velocity of all the mass-points, the whole future of the system in question . . . 
can be calculated with mathematical exactitude.” 
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Such a concept was not without its philosophical consequences. It became 
a universal principle, unjustified though it was, and not only applied to 
inanimate nature but included the living kingdom as well. The interpreta- 
tion of vital activity, of human intellection and volition became a philosophy 
of matter and motion. Nothing was to escape the inevitable iaws of nature. 
God was isolated from the world; the supernatural denied and the rigid 
determinism of the universe left no room for human freedom and responsi- 
bility. This was the philosophy “orientated with respect to the actually 
existing system of science.” 

The introduction into science of new theories, the Quantum Theory, 
Einstein’s Theory of Relativity and others have changed the old order. Our 
world is now mathematical ; a world of statistical probabilities. Science has 
a new viewpoint. It is concerned, not with the behavior of individuals but 
with the “average behavior of trillions of atoms.” Science has found other 
definitions for the traditional concepts of cause and substance. They are still 
valid ; but “‘validity,” now almost equivalent to measurability, has acquired a 
new sense. The fundamental change is not in physics itself but “in its inter- 
pretation in a wider frame of our notions of science and human intellectual 
activity, in short, in its philosophical interpretation.” If philosophy is nothing 
more than a function of changing science—which we cannot admit—then 
Professor Bavink is quite logical in his assertion that the fundamental basis 
of philosophic discussion has been altered. For science has opened up new 
fields of thought and investigation; Materialism of the past century, both in 
its scientific and philosophical aspects is being sorely tried. In fact, in many 
quarters it is openly rejected, not, we suspect, merely because of the change 
in scientific notions but because thinking men have not been able to find a 
satisfactory solution of the problems of life in such a system. 

In the last four chapters of the book, the author attempts to solve some 
of the questions of life, of God and of human freedom, on a basis of the new 
physics. Recognizing, as he must, the necessary distinction between life and 
non-life, he suggests that there is possibly a “critical region’? between them. 
He then assumes the “possibility of a mathematical method based solely on the 
concept of magnitude,” which can be applied to this critical region. This 
would offer a solution that is satisfactory to all believers. He concludes this 
interesting chapter with a “Te Deum to modern science for the liberation 
which it has brought about.”” But we were disappointed that the solution 
consisted only of a few assumptions and a couple of possibilities. When we 
are seeking a valid concept of God, we are told that “only one view of God 
is compatible with modern physics.” Professor Bavink is quite orthodox, as 
long as he speaks like a Christian, but when he assumes the role of a scientist, 
he cannot accept any notion of God that does not receive a favorable judg- 
ment from science. However, in this he has the virtue of consistency since he 
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declares that all “religious discussion is orientated from the actually existing 
system of science.” 

In the problem of human freedom he is face to face with physical deter- 
minism. Apparently he does not understand how men can be necessitated in 
some actions and have dominion over others. To him, it becomes a prob- 
lem of statistical probabilities, similar to the determination of the actions of 
atoms or electrons. In all three discussions the fundamental difficulty arises 
from the attempt to reduce beings and actions of a higher order to the level 
of purely material entities. 

There is much to be commended in the work of Professor Bavink. It is 
written in a clear, easy style, avoiding technical terms of science. It touches 
some of those provoking questions on the relations between science and 
philosophy. Fundamentally, it is a question of a system of thought. In the 
ultimate analysis of the question, science cannot reject a sound philosophy any 
more than philosophy can do without the aid of science. Many of our eminent 
scientists are beginning to realize that science without a definite metaphysic is 
essentially lacking and one cannot read modern scientific literature without 
failing to perceive the various efforts to reintroduce into science a system of 
sound thought which was cast out two centuries ago. For the Catholic, 
religion must have a more stable foundation than a shifting basis of scientific 
experience. Religion means little unless it is based on objective truth, firmly 
established. From a point of view of philosophy, we look in vain for the 
mention of scholastic philosophers like St. Thomas Aquinas, St. Albert the 
Great, or Suarez, who have treated the fundamental problems of this book 
more thoroughly than any other school of philosophers. Their position in 
philosophical thought deserves more than a passing mention. We are con- 
vinced that the most satisfactory understanding of the relations between 
science and philosophy will be found in the principles of scholastic philosophy 
and their application to current scientific knowledge. 

The author of the second book makes a bold venture into the unknown. 
The vision of a million years hence offers no obstacle to his imagination. In 
the early part of his work he portrays vividly the dangers that threaten our 
earth in its wanderings through space. We might wake up some summer’s 
morn to find all our mountains blazing forth their volcanic fire like chimneys 
of a vast foundry. Perhaps the Atlantic Ocean will seep through its bed 
and leave the latest Cunarder stranded on the hidden Atlantis. Or our luck- 
less planet might cross the path of another Halley’s comet, saturated with 
poisonous gas, which in one short hour will sound the death knell of all living 
beings. But our fears are calmed when we are assured that there is only an 
infinitely remote possibility of these events. Some years ago, the Bishop of 
Ripon warned the public that an amateur scientist might suddenly release the 
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vast energy of the atom and blow one of our modern cities into oblivion. To 
which Dr. Robert Millikan replied :! 


Henceforth, men like the Bishop who live in the fear that some bad boy among 
the scientists may touch off the fuse and blow this comfortable earth of ours into 
dust, may go home and sleep in peace with the consciousness that the Creator has 
put some fool-proof elements into his handiwork and that man is powerless to do any 


titanic, physical damage. 


The answer of Dr. Millikan might well be applied to the warnings of 
Desiderius Papp. 

The author then turns from the destructive elements of nature to the con- 
structive. He believes in an absolute evolution, a complete transformism 
from the first unit of life that “arose from a watery element” to the perfect 
superman who will rule this universe a half million years from now. Looking 
far into the future, he sees a race of men of a ten-foot stature; man who has 
conquered the material part of life and who lives by the brain alone. In this 
era of evolutionary development, children shall be born in laboratory 
incubators. Mothers shall be relieved of the ‘“‘curse of Genesis” and the 
pains of childbirth shall be no more. Science waves its magic wand over the 
world, and lo, a race of man is formed with a perfection inconceivable in our 
present infantile state. Alas, just when nature and science have attained their 
highest goal, the Sun shall have gone beyond its prime. It is too old to furnish 
the heat and energy necessary for this new life. Man will be forced to live 
like the Eskimos and slowly perish with cold. 

This book can scarcely be called scientific. There is too much speculation 
and a marked tendency to draw on the imagination in order to supply for 
factual evidence. Professor Papp’s outline of the final end of the universe 
may find a basic justification in the Principle of Entropy, in the decrease of 
useful energy in the world; but there are few scientists who have dared to 
follow this notion to its logical conclusion in all its details. The lack of evi- 
dence is the chief reason. The scientists are constantly insisting on the experi- 
mental character of the natural sciences. Philosophy is rudely excluded 
because it is supposed to be too speculative and unprovable by experimental 
tests. If this criterion were applied to the work of Desiderius Papp, the book 
would receive a ready condemnation. 

In the discussion of the psychology of two eminent scholastics, Father 
Reilly treats of the union of the soul and the body, the lower cognoscitive 
faculties, intellectual and rational life, theories of knowledge, the will and 
freedom. ‘Their opinion do not greatly differ and most of the work is taken 
up with an outline of their doctrines. One of the fundamental differences 
between St. Albert and St. Thomas is their method of approach to the prob- 





1Science and the New Civilization, p. 59. 
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lems of psychology. Albert was following the Arabian traditions and the 
interpretation of Aristotle given by the Arabian philosophers. His treatment 
of the nature of the soul is that of an experimentalist. He observes, analyzes 
and correlates the activities of the soul and through them arrives at the nature 
of the faculties and the nature of the soul itself. Thomas, on the other hand, 
chooses the “logico-analytical method which was not only better suited to his 
inimitable style, but vastly more consonant with his mentality and viewpoint”’ 
(p. 40). The Angelic Doctor in his analysis, begins with the examination 
of the essence of the soul, then its faculties and lastly deals with the opera- 
tions that are connatural to such an essence. The psychology of St. Albert is 
colored by his knowledge and investigations of the physiological aspects of 
human activities. He comes closer to the method of the modern scientists 
than does Aquinas. Likewise, in comparing the doctrines of these two masters 
on the lower cognoscitive faculties, we see that St. Albert includes an exhaus- 
tive account of the physiological factors involved in the question. St. Thomas 
did not consider this aspect of such great importance. He could take many 
things for granted which Albert thought it advisable and necessary to 
demonstrate. 

There can be no doubt of the influence that St. Albert exercized on his 
disciple. St. Thomas “assimilated the whole store of material which had 
been amassed by the encyclopedic knowledge of Albertus Magnus.” The 
latter, however, was a pioneer of the early days of the golden age of Scho- 
lasticism. He was introducing Aristotelian thought into the Western mind, 
though swayed to a certain extent by Platonian and Augustinian tradi- 
tions. He strove for a “wedding of all that was good in Greek philosophy 
with all that was permanent in the accepted Christian tradition.” It was 
but natural that in the attempted synthesis of conflicting schools of thought, 
many difficult problems should arise in theology as well as in philosophy. 
After the days of Plotinus, philosophy as a natural interpretation of the world 
lost much of its prominence because of the growth of religious thought. In 
the Patristic age the leaders of Christianity were occupied with the defense of 
religion and the establishment of fundamental truths against the attacks of the 
pagans and heretics. The twelfth century witnessed a return to philosophical 
speculation in which movement St. Albert was a noted figure. 

Father Reilly makes an interesting comparison between the position of St. 
Albert and that of the philosophers of the present day. The method of St. 
Albert, both scientific and experimental, offer a good example of the proper 
approach to the problems that are arising between science and philosophy. It 
is readily admitted that there is need of a closer union between these two 
disciplines, but before that ideal can be attained there must be the common 
acceptance of certain fundamental principles of philosophy and of the proved 
facts of science. Though the modern scientist may discover little that is new 
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in the physiological data of Albert, yet his method of observation and the care 
that he showed in the selection of his materials display an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the so-called “scientific method.” His skill in applying the broad 
principles of philosophy to the data of experience give ample proof that St. 
Albert the Great, was a true philosopher as well as a competent scientist. 

This book will be useful to those who are looking for an outline of the 
doctrines of St. Albert and St. Thomas on psychological questions. In gen- 
eral, the author comments little on their opinions, except to note the difference 
in their method and approach to the problems. Volumes have been written 
on the monumental Summa of the Angelic Doctor, but there remains much 
to be said about the works of St. Albert the Great. 

J. P. Katty, S.J. 


AMERICANA 


CoMMoporE JOHN Barry, Father of the American Navy. By Joseph Gurn. 
New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1933. Pp. 303. $3.50. 


Tuomas Doncan, Governor of New York. By Thomas P. Phelan, M.A., 
Litt.D., LL.D. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1933. Pp. 150. $2.00. 


Levi SILLIMAN Ives. By John O’Grady, Ph.D., LL.D. New York: P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons, 1933. Pp. 90. $1.25. 


After giving us his “Charles Carroll” last year, now Joseph Gurn has 
written the biography of another Catholic hero of our Revolutionary period, 
John Barry, whose part in the founding of our nation has long needed a 
Catholic historian’s attention. The subject of this biography was a striking 
character whose daring adventures on the high seas in behalf of his country’s 
cause give ample scope for an excellent book. The intriguing question of the 
rival claims of Barry and Jones for the honor of fathering the American 
Navy gave the author opportunity for an interesting historical study, the 
result of which he presents in a convincing fashion. In this book, as well as 
in his life of Carroll, Mr. Gurn has shown himself a careful, objective histo- 
rian, characteristics which recommend his books most highly. 

The reader will at once notice that Commodore Barry is not portrayed as 
the quick, fiery Irishman that many believe him to have been. Rather, the 
author presents a somewhat rigid personality of whom we are given but rare 
glimpses in off hours. Barry is always, as it were, on the bridge intent on his 
duties. Only on one or two occasions (e.g., the altercation with Hopkins) do 
we see John Barry as we have come to think of him. Certainly it is difficult 
to imagine that this courageous sea captain had so little of the human about 
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him. Our impression may, perhaps, be due to the author’s style. In his care 
to document his assertions and conclusions, Mr. Gurn includes in the text 
innumerable quotations, which, while excellent in themselves and necessary 
as supporting evidence, very frequently distract the reader and destroy the 
continuity of the narrative. The author could readily place many of his 
sources in an appendix. Because so much of the author’s quoted sources are 
of an official character, his subject loses somewhat in being constantly shown 
in a formal light. 

We learn very little about Barry’s private life in the new book. Certainly 
this aspect of the man deserves more space than it has been given. Of course 
such information is difficult to obtain; yet a biography is in great measure 
incomplete without it. One should not, however, gain the impression that the 
book is entirely lacking in this element; rather, there is too little of it. 

Mr. Gurn’s treatment of the Barry-Jones controversy deserves particular 
commendation. In the new biography the question is given an objective, 
scholarly presentation. The reader will note that Jones is presented in his 
true character, a point so frequently glossed over by American historians. 

The author has begun a series of biographical studies which will add to the 
history, not only of our country, but very especially to the glorious record of 
the Catholic Church in America. Moylan and Fitzgerald and many others 
are awaiting Mr. Gurn’s pen. We hope that they shall not long remain in 
the twilight which has enveloped them for a century and more. 

Thomas Dongan’s ‘Charter of Rights and Liberties” and their influence 
on the Thirteen Colonies have at last found a champion. ‘Though we are 
loud in our praises of the determined stand of the Men of ’76 concerning 
taxation and the right of suffrage, we rarely have it pointed out to us that 
these very liberties were a part of Thomas Dongan’s policy for the Colony 
of New York nearly a century before the Boston Tea Party. “I'wo hundred 
and fifty years after Dongan’s arrival in New York the Rev. Thomas B. 
Phelan has published a book from which we may at last learn the importance 
of New York’s Catholic Governor in the history of our country. 

Very little can be learned of the early life and family of Thomas Dongan, 
but that little has been collected carefully for us. The book, of course, deals 
principally with Dongan’s governorship, his policies while in office and his 
life subsequent to being relieved of his charge. Father Phelan’s study of the 
“Charter of Rights and Liberties’’ is the most valuable portion of his book. 
Those interested in the history of New York will find that the book opens new 
vistas for them. The Empire State, under Governor Dongan, may be said 
to have cradled the ideals for which the Continental army were to fight a 
hundred years later. 

Catholics may again be proud of the part of another co-religionist in early 
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American history. Father Phelan has added to the history of the Catholic 
Church in America a page which has too long needed the writing. 

John O’Grady’s life of Doctor Ives will recall a phase of Church History 
in America which has almost been forgotten. To many the subject of this 
brief biography is entirely unknown, yet his labors in behalf of immigrants 
and destitute children in New York City merit him a place of honor. 

Levi Silliman Ives, the author tells us, was the first Protestant bishop to 
enter the Catholic Church since the Reformation. Born in 1797 of an old 
New England, Presbyterian family, Dr. Ives was converted to Episcopalian- 
ism in early manhood, and at twenty-five was ordained deacon by Bishop 
Hobart, Mother Seton’s pastor before her own conversion. In 1831, Dr. Ives 
was made bishop of North Carolina. In this capacity he became noted for his 
charity to the poor and his deeply religious character. In 1845, he opened in 
his diocese a community of young men whose mode of life resembled a Catho- 
lic Religious community. 

As early as 1844, Dr. Ives began to experience serious doubts concerning 
his faith. By continued prayer and study, especially of history, he was led, 
in 1852, to embrace Catholicism. Then arose the problem of how to support 
himself and his wife. The hierarchy of America generously aided him for a 
time, but while many were seeking aid for him, Dr. Ives found work for 
himself among the destitute children of New York City. 

Because the Doctor wrote very little and lectured on only a few occasions, 
his name has not become known to us. His sacrifices and his labors for 
Catholicity in America merit him a more fitting renown. 


J.P. Donne LLy, S.J. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


CoMPARATIVE PsycHoLocy. Edited by F. A. Moss, Ph.D., M.D. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1934. Pp. xiii, 529. $3.50. 


THE ProsBLeM oF MENTAL Disorper. A study undertaken by the Com- 
mittee on Psychiatric Investigations, National Research Council. Edited by 
Madison Bentley and E. V. Cowdry. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1934. Pp. x, 388. $3.00. 


“Why study animal psychology?” In attempting to answer this question 
at the outset, Professor Thorndike, it is to be feared, has succeeded only in 
raising doubts likely to abide with thoughtful readers long after completing 
the remaining fourteen chapters of Moss’ “Comparative Psychology.” For 
this symposium which presumably represents the science of animal study at its 
best, falls far short of convincing one of the value or the significance of most 
of the work at present going forward in that field. 
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A better understanding of the human mind is the goal most stressed by 
those who champion the study of animal behavior. Yer it is a noteworthy 
fact, verifiable by anyone, that even the most mechanistically inclined psy- 
chologist, discussing problems of human behavior, will invariably warn his 
readers against generalizing from data obtained with animal subjects. Such 
inconsistencies on the part of those professedly as well as logically committed 
to the methods and results of comparative psychology seriously undermine their 
arguments on this issue. 

The point may be illustrated by reference to the volume under review. 
Calvin P. Stone, for example, devotes a chapter to the discussion of matura- 
tion and learning in animals. Near the close he points to the marked differ- 
ences between men and animals in rate of development, dismissing the whole 
matter thus: “This fact renders especially difficult the task of obtaining 
inferential data for the genus Homo from comparative studies of the age 
factor in animal learning, an important point that lack of space forbids our 
giving further consideration.” 

The relative strength of various drives and incentives is another topic 
which receives a great deal of attention from Professor Stone. Elaborate pro- 
cedures have been developed with a view to the rigid control of all experi- 
mental conditions; but the data obtained, for obvious reasons, has no bearing, 
either direct or indirect, upon the interpretation of human motives, com- 
plicated as they are by experience, emotion, the intellect and the will. 

Experiments in animal learning and theories growing out of such work are 
made the subject of five chapters. Broadly speaking, these theories may be 
classed under three general heads with little basis for choice among them. 
Trial-and-error learning together with the Law of Effect, as advocated by 
Professor Thorndike, has proven but a sterile field for exploitation, since it 
merely expresses in technical language facts that have long been known. The 
conditioned reflex, similarly, is valuable chiefly as a method of research. No 
adequate physiological explanation of this process has yet been advanced, 
Pavlov to the contrary notwithstanding; while as a concept for explaining 
any of the higher types of learning, the conditioned reflex has long been passé 
in authoritative circles. It has, in fact, been supplanted largely by the work 
of Kohler and his followers who are responsible for the third general class of 
theories. This group undoubtedly has achieved a definite advance in point of 
technique over both Thorndike and Pavlov insofar as the experimental study 
of learning is concerned. Nevertheless, the theories of Gestalt psychologists 
have so far outrun their actual findings at this point as to render them unac- 

ceptable. KGhler, indeed, would attribute insight, reason and the power of 
forming abstractions to his primate subjects; all of which is sadly out of keep- 
ing with the facts as described by himself. 

A similar type of misinterpretation is found in many discrimination experi- 
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ments, as described by Paul E. Fields. It has been shown, for example, that 
certain animals apparently can learn to respond to relative rather than absolute 
differences in the brightness of lights. Such results are made the basis for the 
conclusion, implied if not actually stated, that animals are able to form con- 
cepts of abstract relationships in the same sense that man forms such concepts. 
Not only are such assumptions unwarranted by experimental evidence, since 
animal study is necessarily limited to the observation of behavior ; they are also 
contradicted by the behavior of these same animals outside the laboratory. 
Moreover, Otto L. Tinklepaugh of Yale University further gives the lie to 
such anthropomorphisms in the concluding chapter of the volume. In a most 
interesting account of highly trained “gifted animals,” he shows that their 
“gift” usually consists in having learned to respond to some cue, unnoticed or 
unsuspected by the observer, rather than to the possession of insight, reasoning 
ability or the like. 

The book also includes chapters on the effect of drugs and internal secre- 
tions, the functions of the receptors, individual differences, the “social psy- 
chology of animals,” and a short history of comparative psychology. The last 
is written by R. H. Waters of the University of Arkansas, of whose quali- 
fications it is sufficient to say that he attributes to scholastic philosophy a 
naturalistic account of life. 

To conclude, the material presented in “Comparative Psychology” clearly 
indicates that however interesting and instructive the study of animal behavior 
may be in itself, the science shows no promise, either present or future, of con- 
tributing anything of value to our knowledge of the mental life of man. Thus 
far, indeed, it has been little more than a source of further confusion in the 
hands of illogical theorists. 

“The Problem of Mental Disorder” represents, on the other hand, a 
valuable contribution in a highly important and practical field. In attempt- 
ing to construct in a single volume a picture of the present state of psychiatrical 
knowledge, Doctors Bentley and Cowdry have undertaken an ambitious task, 
and one in which certain imperfections may well be overlooked in praising the 
work as a whole. This book is essentially a symposium on psychiatry written 
by men in all branches of science. Each writer discusses his own field from 
the point of view of mental disorder, indicating its bearing upon psychiatry, 
and, in many cases, pointing out possible lines of further research. 

Five current points of view in psychiatry are presented as a preliminary to 
the survey of the “supporting” sciences. The clinical psychiatrist, as repre- 
sented by Dr. C. Macfie Campbell, distinguishes six great classes of mental 
defect, viewed as disorders of the personality—‘the individual in action.” Dr. 
Abraham Myerson, speaking for the medical psychiatrist, declares his approach 
to be “fundamentally that of the physician,” guided by his knowledge of 
disease in general. His search is primarily for the underlying pathological 
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causes of disorder and he does not believe in functional as distinguished from 
structural disturbances. He is willing to recognize, however, that emotional 
states may produce organic disorders, though “he has no use for the meta- 
physics which separates mind and body.” One is inclined to suspect that this 
garbled philosophy conceals a shrewd practical sense which is chiefly re- 
sponsible for Dr. Myerson’s skill as a psychiatrist. 

The neurologist’s point of view, presented by Dr. I. S. Wechsler, is clearly 
the sanest and most logically reasoned of the five. While stressing the struc- 
tural side of mental disorder, Dr. Wechsler recognizes the important role of 
psychological factors in the etiology of many cases. He begins his discussion 
by saying that “with increasing experience and the accumulation of knowl- 
edge it is becoming more and more difficult to deal adequately and scientific- 
ally with the subject of mental disease.” This difficulty he attributes largely 
to “differences in points of view and the conflict between theory and facts” ; 
a state of affairs which reflects little credit upon many leaders in psychiatry. 

A fourth point of view, the so-called ‘“‘psychobiological’’ approach is de- 
scribed by Dr. Max Meyer. This doctrine, a relic of the old “functional” 
system of psychology, is perhaps best illustrated by a brief quotation from Dr. 
Meyer himself (p. 54) : 


It is behavior, overt and internal or implicit, that concerns us, so far as it works 
as the “he” or “she”, that entity that is more than the body as found in a corpse, viz., 
function including rises in status nascendi, in the now and here, as the reactions in 
and to the situation, including in the presentation also re-presentation of experience, 
past, remote, and anticipating, and general or abstract, through its organization as a 
subject or agent-and-reagent and its participating live resources. 


So much for “psychobiology.” Concerning the exposition of the psycho- 
analytic point of view, as presented by Dr. Lawrence S. Kubie, it is necessary 
merely to remark that few of the fallacies inherent in that system are avoided 
here; the chief merit of the article lying in its brevity and clarity of expression. 

The real value of the book, however, is found in the third section, compris- 
ing approximately two-thirds of its entire contents. Beginning with such 
problems as cerebral anatomy and neurocytology, and ending with cuitural 
anthropology and education, the whole range of supporting sciences is sounded 
in a series of twenty papers. Nearly all are terse and to the point, each having 
some contribution to offer to psychiatry. The chapter on experimental psy- 
chology, contributed by Dr. Bentley, suffers, it is true, because of that author’s 
allegiance to “psychobiology” and his further exposition thereof; but in the 
main the book is excellent and may be highly recommended to those interested 
in psychiatry. 

Francis L. Harmon, Pu.D. 
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Tue Env oF Our Time. By Nicholas Berdyaev. New York: Sheed and 
Ward, Inc., 1933. Pp. 258. $2.25. 


REVALUATIONS. Studies in Biography. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1932. Pp. 245. $2.50. 


By those who are wholly absorbed in the little worlds of their individual 
interests, who rarely, if ever, give a thought to the problem of mankind, 
Berdyaev’s book, if noticed at all, will be smilingly dismissed with a shrug 
of the shoulders as just another product from one of our ever recurrent 
prophets of doom who wishes to expound some foreboding theory of impend- 
ing collapse and ruin. By others who are aware of and interested in the 
crucial problems of the day but who are infected with a prevalent theophobia 
and who can judge all human endeavor only in the light of economics with 
no place for a religious interpretation, this book will be regarded with a 
tolerant cynicism mixed perforce with some admiration, but dismissed as 
altogether reactionary. By others, again, equally informed and interested, 
who know, moreover, the reality of man’s nature and realize the fundamental 
importance of religion, this book will be welcomed, carefully studied and 
truly regarded as vastly superior to the pessimistic aberrations of a Spengler 
or to the amorphous prophecies of Wells. 

This is no book written for light amusement. The flash of ideas, the 
cogent reasoning as Berdyaev analyzes and probes into the ultimate principles 
and sources of infection in the Renaissance, humanism, the Reformation, 
rationalism, positivism, democracy, socialism, anarchism and bolshevism with 
its Soviet philosophy, demand the reader’s closest attention. 

Here is a book whose almost every page invites the quotation of the 
reviewer, so rich is the imagery of language, so persuasive the logic, so stimu- 
lating the ideas and so religious the spirit. A few quotations may help to 
give a key to the five essays and invite the reader to make a thorough study 
of them. The quotations must not be regarded, however, as beautiful, 
isolated thoughts but as links in a closely woven chain. 

The keynote of the book might, perhaps, be expressed in these words of 


the author (p. 131): 


Nobody is bound to have an optimistic outlook on the future; that is not a precept 
of the Christian religion. The world is moving toward a tragic duality and a 
struggle between opposed spiritual forces [“brotherhood in Christ or comradeship 
in Antichrist,” p. 206]. But it is a matter of immense importance that illusions 
should be dispelled and man come face to face with positive realities. 


Other quotations which may indicate the line of argument: 
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There is at the bottom of modern history man’s break with the depths of his 
own soul, between life and its meaning. (p. 22.) 

The destruction of man by himself in consequence of his trust in his own powers, 
is to be seen everywhere. (p. 49.) 

A terrible “home-sickness” has taken hold of the better part of mankind. (p. 58.) 

We want faith, we want ideas. Those who can recreate faith will save the 
societies that are now perishing. (p. 143.) 

Apostacy from the Christian faith, abandonment of spiritual principles and 
disregard of the spiritual ends of life, must of necessity lead first to the stage called 
Capitalism and then to the stage called Socialism. It follows clearly enough that 
we must begin to make our Christianity effectively real by a return to the life of 
the spirit, that a normal hierarchical harmony of life must be recovered, that that 
which is economic must be subordinated to that which is spiritual, that politics must 
be again confined within their proper limits. (p. 193.) 

The only way to true theocracy, the Kingdom of God, is to work for its effective 
realization, that is, for the achievement of a deeper spiritual life, for the enlightening 
and transfiguration of man and of the world. (p. 199.) 


There are times when the author assumes the prophet’s mantle with too 
great assurance. When he explains the form the new State may take, he 
becomes, almost of necessity, vague and confusing. There are statements 
and conclusions which would be denied or certainly distinguished by one 
imbued with Catholic culture and teaching. This last criticism may seem 
unjust, since it expects almost too much from a Greek Orthodox. But such 
is his understanding of spiritual needs that anyone cannot help but wish that 
Berdyaev become more cognizant of Catholic theology and the program of 
Catholic social reform. Such limitations, however, should not and will not 
invalidate the general merit of this truly remarkable book. 

The ten biographical studies by as many different authors presented in 
“Revaluations” were read at the City Literary Institute, London, during the 
Lent term 1931. A quite general literary excellence is noticeable. The sub- 
jects chosen have a balanced interest and appeal. G. K. Chesterton in ‘Mary 
Queen of Scots” revalues Mary Stuart as she has been represented in modern 
literature, notably in Thackeray and Swinburne. He would save Mary not 
only from her accusers but also from her admirers who have been more cruel 
to her. As a Catholic speaking of a Catholic he declares against Swinburne; 
“A Papist princess might have been immoral; she could not possibly be un- 
moral.” Chesterton mentions one principle all historians might well adopt. 
“Tt is always well to leave a very wide margin of agnosticism in history, 
because all sorts of new things may be discovered.” If Captain Liddell Hart 
in his study of “Ferdinand Foch” had borne this principle in mind, he might 
not have felt quite so positive in presenting Foch more as the blunderer than 
the saviour whose “mistaken” military strategy by a curious coincidence led 
England to abandon her strategy gained from three centuries of experience, 
with “such loss to England as Napoleon I in hatred had never achieved.” 
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Stephen Gwynn gives us an appealing insight into “Oliver Goldsmith” the 
man, rather than the writer, although he is not unmindful of Goldsmith’s 
literary worth. ‘“Tennyson” is studied in his poetry by Lascelles Aber- 
crombie, and found wanting in greatness because the poet lacked structural 
inspiration, structural imagination, great and vitally organizing ideas; but 
his “excellence will remain as long as man’s delight in earth and human 
nature remains.’ G. D. H. Cole revalues ‘William Morris” not so much 
as the poet but, rather, as the versatile craftsman and Socialist. Cole fails 
to show the sentimental character of Morris’ socialism. T. Earle Welby 
makes an effort to humanize “Walter Pater.’’ Almost like a publicity agent 
he would sell Pater to the people, yet the fastidious hedonist for all his beauty 
of prose and critical acumen, remains an enigmatic figure. 

In one of the outstanding studies James Laver revalues “George Frederick 
Watts,” using a criticism of the painter’s life and works as an opportunity to 
discuss art, its definition, functions and relationship to religion and contem- 
porary thought, in a vigorous manner that should challenge the attention of 
any reader. In similar fashion Naomi Mitchison uses her fine narration of 
the life and work of “Elizabeth Garrett Anderson,” the first British woman 
doctor, to review the growth of the feminist movement in England, some- 
thing quite recent and already difficult to appreciate, so fast and profound 
have been the changes in woman’s status. 

Lord David Cecil would revalue ‘Charles James Fox’’ against those who 
see in him “the first great Liberal’ as well as against those who see him as 
“a selfish careerist, intent only on his own advancement.” This middle view 
will probably please no one. The other statesman represented in these biog- 
raphies is ““W. E. Gladstone.’”’ Edward Majoribanks devotes most of his study 
to a comparison and contrast between Gladstone and Disraeli. The author 
emphasizes the religious sincerity of Gladstone and the value his speeches 


may still have for modern England. 
Wi.uiaM F. Ryan, S.J. 


RoME AND Reunion, A Collection of Papal Documents. Edited by the 
Rev. E. C. Messenger. London: Burns, Oates and Washbourne, 1934. 
Pp. xiii, 153. 3/6. 


LaTIN IN CHURCH. F. Brittain, M.A. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1934. Pp. 70. $1.25. 


The two books joined in this review will be found extremely interesting 
to those who are studying Catholic movements in England. 

The well-printed volume of Father Messenger is a very instructive collec- 
tion of documents having to do with the movement towards corporate union 
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of the non-Catholic sects with the Catholic Church in England. Father 
Messenger is to be congratulated not alone for editing them, but for the 
arrangement (logical, not chronological) of the documents. The translation 
_is uniformly excellent. 

All will be impressed by the majestic Encyclicals which have been issued 
from the Roman Pontiffs, perhaps most of all by the “Satis Cognitum” of 
Pope Leo XIII. It is practically a theological treatise on the Church of 
Christ. For vigorous reasoning and sweet charity, few writings equal the 
Bull of the same Pope which condemned the Anglican orders which were 
conferred out of the Edwardine Ordinal. A third document deserves to be 
cited with these two for its manifestation of the candor and zeal of the Vicar 
of Christ; it is the “Mortalium Animos” of Pope Pius XI, of January 6, 
1928. It was given on the occasion when the Christian world, except Rome, 
gathered at Lausanne. It is a brief declaration of the futile search for 
oneness apart from submission to the Chair of Peter. 

“Latin in Church” is occupied with the subject of the pronunciation of the 
Latin in the liturgy. “A [Latin] pronunciation based on current English 
consonants and old-fashioned English vowels” (p. 68) is advocated by the 
author. He is adverse to the spread (in England at least) of the Italian 
pronunciation. The thesis is supported by an appeal to the tradition of the 
English-speaking church. The old principle was to pronounce the Latin like 
the vernacular (p. 66). Thus, ecclesiastical Latin in England did once, and 
should now, differ from the ecclesiastical Latin of France, Italy, etc. In fact, 
it is only by abuse that the Italian pronunciation has come to mean among 
many writers the “ecclesiastical Latin.” ‘This thesis is developed with a wit, 
charm and irony which are hard to match. 

Now there is no doubt that the old Romans of the classic days said Kikero. 
And again, there is no doubt that when the Italian developed as a separate 
language out of the matrix of the mother-Latin, they called the same man 
Chichero. This change of pronunciation was made by the proprietors of the 
language; it was a legitimate evolution; even if the change were induced by 
some foreign influence, it was accepted by those whose language was affected. 
We may say that the present Italian pronunciation represents the living and 
genuine tradition made by the owners of the language. On the other hand, 
the pronunciation of Latin in other peoples differed from that of the owners, 
because of local influences; the changes were induced by foreigners, by foreign 
languages, or even on account of the oral conformation of foreign peoples. 
Thus Tullius became Thithero in Spain, Sisero in France and England. 

These thoughts lead me to appeal to a tradition against the tradition of 
the author. Today, all of us approach Latin as foreigners. It seems that 
we should have the choice of agreeing with the classical reformers, and say 
Kikero, or we should regard the living tradition of the Roman descendants 
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and say Chichero. I am not in favor of the classical reformers; if their 
pronunciation of the Latin is dead, and another pronunciation is living, then 
it is the living one which we should adopt. 


W. J. McGarry, S. J. 
ART 


RusstIAN MEDIEVAL ARCHITECTURE. By David Roden Buxton. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1934. Pp. xi, 112. $7.50. 


Tue Ukiyoye Primitives. By Yone Noguchi. New York: E. Weyhe, 
795 Lexington Avenue, 1933. 122 pages, with several text illustrations, 
8 plates in color, 85 plates in half-tone, etc. $15.00. 


HirosHice. By Yone Noguchi. New York: E. Weyhe, 795 Lexington 
Avenue, 1934. 155 pages, with 100 half-tone plates, several color plates, 
etc. $17.50. 


A curious anomaly of the Soviet onslaught upon religion is the fact that all 
the Bolshevik ‘‘daring,” all the license in which it glories of new forms, new 
themes, new flights of art, has so far been unable to create any architectural 
feature that is as effective an attraction to tourists as the bulb-shaped domes 
of the typical Russian church. Such a matter-of-course has this become, that 
any book in the English language which is written with the purpose of attract- 
ing visitors to Moscow, any book jacket or travel poster, is likely to be gar- 
nished with these familiar shapes. 

With the new “patriotism” that Stalin is reviving in Moscow, it will be 
still more difficult to escape from these forms, any more than from the Russian 
blouse or the balalaika. David Roden Buxton, whose work on “Russian 
Medieval Architecture” is the first of its kind in the English language, holds 
that the bulb or “onion” dome is, in all probability, a purely Russian invention: 


The origin of the bulbous dome is an extremely controversial subject. That it 
was adopted from the Tartars is an old and impossible theory now quite abandoned, 
but several possible alternatives remain. Some form of dome that could throw off 
the snow in winter was absolutely required, and possibly the bulb was evolved 
directly from the Byzantine dome in response to this necessity. It is possible, too, that 
the bulb already existed in wooden architecture, and that this was the first of a long 
series of features borrowed from their native wooden style by the builders in brick 
and stone. 

In any case, the bulb was either a creation or an adaptation by the Russians them- 
selves, and there is conclusive evidence to show that it appeared in Novgorod some 
time during the twelfth century, long before the Tartars had any opportunity to 


introduce it. 
Mr. Buxton explored the monuments of Russian architecture under all the 


hardships of territory and of the present Soviet regime, meeting with every 
difficulty in securing his truly admirable set of photographs. 
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Those who begrudge honor to Russian architecture, Mr. Buxton bids reflect 
that its forms, whatever be our Western judgment upon them, were the ad- 
miration of immense numbers of people, a large part of the human race. That 
it did not develop further is due to easily explicable causes, the chief being 
the vast geographic distances, as well as the political and ecclesiastical isolation 
of Russia. Particularly unfortunate was the Synodal decree of 1650, which 
prohibited the development of the highly characteristic and picturesque conical 
or “tent” church, and prescribed a dead uniformity of five towers with bulbous 
domes. Development was still further arrested by the Westernizing influence 
of Tsar Peter the Great. With all these handicaps, however, Russian church 
architecture does contain a remarkable number of charming features, some 
outstanding monuments, and many interesting and characteristic details. 

Among these latter are the well-known ikonostas, or painted image-screen, 
which reached its greatest magnificence and height in Russian church interiors. 
Typical, too, are the superimposed encorbelled arches, or kokoshniki, which 
became so highly popular, and lend a fantastic, bubble-like appearance to the 
external structure; the éry/tsd, or covered gallery; the square and octagonal 
ground-plans, etc. 

Destruction by fire of the oldest wooden structures is regrettable, since 
they undoubtedly were the parents for much that succeeded them. Ancient 
specimens, mostly from the neighborhood of the White Sea, parallel, in their 
quaintness and love for bold effects and height, the oldest wooden church 
structures of Norway. The collection culminates in the truly astonishing 
pagoda-like church of Kizhi on Lake Onega. 

The second part of Mr. Buxton’s work deals with the churches of Trans- 
caucasia, that is to say, Armenia and Georgia. Here there are richer traditions 
in architectural history, and the traditions of the East are more apparent, 
showing itself in atectonic forms, such as columns and arches which support 
nothing, the use of decoration, etc. Again he has unearthed a wealth of highly 
characteristic forms. He does not share the sensational view of late so much 
popularized by Strzygowski: 

Strzygowski’s hypothesis—a most revolutionary one when first propounded— 
derives Armenian architecture and, in all essentials, Armenian decoration, exclusively 
from the East; it attributes to the Armenians themselves the entire responsibility for 
the great variety of plans elaborated in that country; and it claims nothing less than 


the descent of all medieval architecture in the West from the Armenian style itself. 
An attractive hypothesis, but one not free from weakness. 


Armenian traits are traceable in many instances to Syrian, not Iranian 
sources. Georgian architecture forms a link between Islam, with its detail 
and decorative surfaces, and the structural West. 

A strange contrast is presented if we leap from the struggles of art with 
isolation and barbarism in the Near East to the refined luxury of Far Eastern 
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pagan art. During those years that the Russian Holy Synod was anxiously 
clamping down upon the modest liberties of ecclesiastical art, the school of 
popular painting entitled Ukiyoye was glorifying the last splendors of the 
chivalric Tokugawa regime in Japan. It began shortly before the death of 
lyémitsi, who, with his grandfather lyéyasu, bitterly persecuted Christianity. 
The Ukiyoye was one of the most prolific epochs or schools of art in the 
history of the world. Its primitive phase lasted from 1650 to 1763, and 
dealt, not with the traditional heroic or religious themes of earlier Japanese 
and Chinese art, but with the changing, sentimental, often frivolous aspects 
of the court-life of Yedo, then the national capital: the whims of courtesans 
and young men about the town, the latest fashions in costume, the glories of 
popular actors. Some of it was erotic in character, much however, was merely 
decorative and amusing. It was enormously popular. The color-block prints 
of the Ukiyoye sold like hot cakes in the streets, while its talented creators, 
Moronobu, Toronobu, Dohan, and other famous draughtsmen and colorists, 
made fame and fortune by plying their brush. | 

Of the times that the Ukiyoye depicted, an-idea is given by a pioneer 
Western student of Japanese art:' 


The successors of Iyémitsi were patrons of art, sybarites, of those born to enjoy 


what their ancestors have sown. The end of the seventeenth century has a peculiar 
turn with us, a something of show and decadence, of luxury and want of morals; and 
the same marks belong to it even in Japan. Indeed, I feel in all the Tokugawa splendor 
something not very old, something which reminds me that this was but the day of 
my own great-grandfather; a time of rest after turmoil, of established sovereigns 
on various scales, of full-bottomed wigs, of great courtliness, of great expenses in 
big and little Versailles. 


It would be difficult to find a more attractive introduction to the study 
of Ukiyoye than that provided by Yone Noguchi. His text, as in his book, 
on Hiroshige, is the writing of,a man soaked in the traditions of his country’s 
art. As a Japanese, he is uncannily skilled in expressing himself in those 
terms which are intelligible to the West; a skill based, doubtless, on his belief 
that the West and the East, despite all diversities, are fundamentally the 
same at heart. 

Of Hiroshige’s landscapes he remarks: 


I am happy to think that flowers and moon and snow, rea! in Japan, are equally 
real flowers and moon and snow in the West; therefore the work of Hiroshige, true 
in Japan, must be equally true even in the centre of the Western wor!d, in England 
or France. .. . A time may come when the other Ukiyoye artists will be forgotten in 
the West; but Hiroshige’s name, surely, will be as everlasting as nature. 


It is a tribute to the nobler traits of the Japanese soul that the brilliant 


1LaFarge, An Artist’s Letters from Japan (1897), p. 87. 
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Ukiyoye should be known to the world not by its early skill in depicting 
sensuality and worldliness, but by those two geniuses who fled from the frivo- 
lous lowlands to the heights of nature as the Creator made it, while they 
honored the simple and humble in humanity; the philosophic Hokusai and his 
junior by thirty-seven years, Hiroshige (1797-1858), contemplator of the 
“extra-territorial kingdom of self-effacement.”” Says Noguchi: 


Since the Nishikiye [later Ukiyoye] prints of Japan were originally a sensual 
chronicle of the manners and customs of the time, the landscape artists, Hokusai and 
Hiroshige and the others, were certainly rebels or traitors. It is a sad irony that the 
master of treason, Hiroshige, rang the bell for the passing of prints. 


In Hiroshige’s work, says Noguchi, “the individual aspect of nature is 
suddenly seen isolated from the entire. His art is a thing that appeals to an 
artistic person in the moment of rare but sweet union with nature.” His works 
reflect the remark quoted of him by a female relative: ‘Scenery, whatever it 
be, is so delightful, because it appears to me new each time that I see it.” He 
looked upon the sterner matters of life with a humorous cynicism, and wrote 
verses, half-ironical in tone, upon his deathbed. 

According to LaFarge, the source of the “deadening influence of the Toku- 
gawa rule,” against which Hokusai and Hiroshige rebelled, was its “belittling 
the classes whose energies were the true life of the country.” And he con- 
tinues:* ‘““‘We recognized, indeed, that the rulers of Ilyéyasii’s time might have 
perceived the dangers of change for so impressionable a race, but none of us 
asked whether the loss of hundreds of thousands of lives of courageous Chris- 
tians had been made up in the strength of the remaining blood.” 

The gallants of the Tokugawa palaces, in their checkered silks, gazed 
languidly upon the fields soaked with Christian blood. For centuries Arme- 
nia’s stone towers have blinked from the crags upon scenes of feud and massa- 
cre. The wooden cones and octagons of Russia’s frozen North look down 
today upon thousands of exiles cruelly tortured for their steadfastness to the 
Christian Faith. 

Against these lying deeds art raises the standard of truth, and its noblest 
followers rebel against cruelty and persecution. Their standard wins the 
victory in the end, and is remembered when the persecutors are turned to dust. 


Joun LaFarce, S.J. 


ASCETICISM 


Tue EpisTtLe TO THE Hesrews. By Theodore H. Robinson, M.A., D.D. 
New York: Harper and Bros., 1933. Pp. xx, 206. $3.50. 


Tue Love OF THE CruciFiep. By Rev. Carl Clemens, C.SS.R. Translated 
and Edited by Rev. John B. Haas, C.SS.R. and Rev. Thomas W. Mulla- 
ney, C.SS.R. New York: F. Pustet and Company, 1934. Pp. x, 723. $4.75. 





2Op. cit., p. 84. 
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These two books have a distinctly religious purpose and are intended to aid 
Christians in the solution of modern problems by means of a thorough study 
of Jesus Christ as He is portrayed in the Epistle to the Hebrews and in the 
Gospels of the Passion. 

‘The Epistle to the Hebrews” is the seventh volume of the “Moffatt New 
‘Testament Commentary,” of which eight volumes embracing Matthew, Luke, 
John, the Acts of the Apostles, Romans, Colossians, Ephesians, Philippians, 
and General Epistles of St. Paul, have thus far been published. The general 
form of the commentary consists in divisions of pericopes according to thought 
content, a translation of each, and a running comment on the text instead of 
one broken up into separate verses. Since the work is intended for the 
“Greekless,” it contains very little in the way of textual criticism, although 
based on a firsthand study of the original. 

The author’s views on general biblical questions such as the inspiration and 
inerrancy of Sacred Scripture and on the many special questions to which the 
Epistle to the Hebrews gives rise (such as the problem of Pauline authorship, 
the presence and extent of Alexandrian exegesis, the relation of its doctrinal 
aspects to the Gospels and Pauline corpus, and above all, its Christology), 
are those of the liberal Protestant school. These views differ from a thorough- 
going rationalism only in the sense that the premises, which lead the author 
to erroneous conclusions, are seldom reasoned out or even explicitly mentioned, 
but rather, seem to be almost unwittingly assimilated from his milieu; with 
this result, however, that, despite an undoubtedly extensive and scholarly 
knowledge of positive biblical science and an obviously sincere desire to make 
Christ as found in this Epistle an energizing and ennobling force in the 
hearts of his readers, the unproved assumptions which color most of the ex- 
egesis degrade Christianity into a glorified humanitarianism. 

To Dr. Robinson, the evolution not merely of Christianity, but of all religions 
seems to be a fundamental principle and almost self-evident. This can be 
shown in two ways: first, by examining impartially his immediate conclusions 
from texts dealing with the Divinity of Christ, and secondly, by analyzing 
his purely personal reflections on Divinity. 

After a close study of the exegesis of the first chapter, one can scarcely re- 
frain from bluntly asking Dr. Robinson the age-old question, “What think 
you of Christ?” For an objective epitome of his conclusions is that he does 
not know what the author of the Epistle thinks of Christ. Now, quite apart 
from one’s personal views, how anyone can miss in this chapter the reiterated 
assertion of Christ’s Divinity seems explicable only on the supposition of 
deliberate self-deception or of a prejudice so strong that it renders one in- 
capable of being objective. The first alternative, in Dr. Robinson’s case, 
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is utterly out of the question. Nevertheless, I think it must be said that his 
deeply rooted assumptions have led him to an indeliberate straining of the 
text, a glossing over of certain passages which leave no doubt as to St. Paul’s 
Christology and have forced him into making statements quite inconsistent 
and illogical. 

For example, the quotation in the fifth verse from the second Psalm: “Thou 
art my son, today have I begotten thee,” is translated: ““Thou art my son, 
today have I become thy father.” And this forced translation with its nuance 
of adoptionism is the ground for the author’s statement: “Indeed, this particu- 
lar phrase looks like a formula of adoption and we must leave open the pos- 
sibility that the author so regarded it” (p. 59). The quotation, in verse 
eight, of the forty-fifth Psalm: “Thy throne O God is forever and ever,” is 
translated by Robinson: “God is thy throne forever and ever.” This trans- 
lation is to say the least strained; it is clearly not sustained by the Hebrew 
original of the Psalm; it is entirely inconsistent with the obvious fact that 
Christ is the addressee of the entire pericope, and finally, it seems to have been 
chosen by Dr. Robinson solely because he could not bring himself to accept 
the fact, irrefutably established by the tenth verse, that the author of the 
Epistle identifies Christ with God. And yet, in the very brief and inadequate 
comment on verse ten, he holds that the author of the Epistle attributes 
eternity and immutability to Christ, but at the same time, is apparently un- 
aware that these two attributes are a clear predication of Christ’s Divinity. 
In many similar instances, well characterized by this almost unconscious 
about-face from his general contention that the author of the Epistle ‘“‘prob- 
ably had not worked out his Christology in exact terms,” Dr. Robinson evinces 
an amazing lack of simple logic and renders futile his own frequent and 
rather disparaging criticisms of the dialectic displayed in the argument of the 
Epistle. 

The author’s exegetical trend is quite understandable in the light of his 
purely personal reflections on Divinity, which are clearly evolutionary in 
principle. Indeed, they lead him to hold that the sufferings of Christ were 
necessary from the very nature of complete personality. In his view, per- 
sonality is evidently nothing but the sum total of experience; now suffering 
is an experience, hence, Christ who is an eminently complete human personality 
had to suffer. He does not stop, however, at this rather prevalent error 
regarding human personality, but without any apparent knowledge of the 
imperfection and contingency involved in the notion of suffering, postulates 
the same experience of suffering in the Divine Nature as necessary for the 
very concept of Divine Personality (pp. 20-21). 

Dr. Robinson’s views on the evolution of Christianity are clearly expressed 


on page 59: 
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Officially the Church holds and has held from a very early period the doctrine that 
the Son is co-eternal with the Father. . . . But we must remember that it took the 
Church several generations to formulate its own views and that its theology is not 
so much a statement of eternal and ultimate truth, which in the nature of the case 
can never be expressed in human language, as a description and interpretation of its 
own experience of GOD and Christ, as far as possible harmonized with itself and 
an idealistic metaphysic. 


In conclusion, then, despite the author’s many beautifully expressed inter- 
pretations, especially of the exhortatory passages, and despite his evident 
scholarship in factual matters of biblical science, his book cannot be recom- 
mended to the class for which it is intended (persons without any training or 
discernment in Scripture or theology) because of the theological errors which 
it contains and its basically false philosophical assumptions. 

Father Clemens’ work, which we include in this review deliberately as a con- 
trast to the foregoing, though it takes the form of and is primarily an exhaust- 
ive series of meditations on the Passion of Our Lord, is in addition an epitome 
of the deepest Catholic thought on the subject-matter. Each meditation is 
divided into two parts; the first exposing and explaining the truth under con- 
sideration, and the second proposing motives to the will. 

If we have in English no similar work comparable to this, it is because Father 
Clemens has realized so deeply, not only the necessity of a truly rational 
foundation of devotion, especially at a time when emotional subjectivism is so 
rampant, but also that this foundation can only be found in the two sources 
of Revelation, Scripture and Tradition. 

Consequently we find that the Catholic theology of Redemption, in its 
relation to Our Lord’s Passion, is fully yet simply treated in these pages, with 
scarcely a statement in the expository portion of each meditation which is not 
confirmed by a scriptural passage or a quotation from the Fathers, of whom 
the principal ones quoted are Sts. Ambrose, Augustine, Bernard, Cyril, Gre- 
gory of Nazianzen, Gregory the Great, Jerome, Chrysostom, Damascene, 
Justin and Leo. 

Finally, there is scarcely an ascetical truth which has not been touched 
upon by the author and, hence, his work is admirably adapted to all classes; to 
the clergy it will provide a rich source for sermons and to the laity it will 
offer a perennial and life-giving fountain of devotion. ‘““The Love of the Cruci- 
fied” is, then, recommended unreservedly. It will enjoy deservedly a high 
place among the many excellent books of its genre dealing with the Passion 


of Our Lord. 
Puiuip J. DoNNELLY, S.J 
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